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THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWENTY YEARS BACK. 


Riaut in the shadow of the wooded hills that fringed the border of the 
Kentish Weald, stood the ancient castle of Bever—so ancient, that, 
before the thirteen hundredth year of Grace, it had begun to show signs 
of decay; crevices bare of mortar gave rare holding ground for moss 
and wallflower, and the coigns where wind and weather beat sharpest 
had already mouldered. 

“Moreover, it had the evil chance to be sacked and burned in two 
Civil Wars. After the first of these disasters it was partly restored ; 
but in the second, mining-powder helped fire and battering train, and 
the work was so thoroughly done, that. scarce a semblance of the 
dwelling was «eft amongst uncouth heaps of rent, blackened stone. 
No wonder, that Dynevor, coming to his own again, should turn aside 
from the unlucky site, and choose to build a more modest mansion 
on the nearest hill-spur, where he found a fairer prospect and healthier 
air. Long after that, the country-folk came to the spot, as to a quarry, 
for such rude repairs as needed not fresh mason-work; and the ruins 
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that were left crumbled fast under their dank shroud of ivy and lichen, 
till at last the sward closed smoothly over all. Fifty years ago, a 
careless wayfarer might have passed by, without ever noticing the 
low broad mounds swelling over the foundations of flanking tower, 
barbican, and keep, and the faint irregular hollow that traces the 
circuit of the castle-ditch. Nevertheless, the husbandman guesses that 
there is masonry enough, not a cubit below the sod, to turn the edge 
‘of the stoutest plough-share: and the antiquary—witting well that 
with this spot neither Briton, Roman, nor Anglo-Saxon has had 
aught to do—cares not to delve in soil barren of treasure-trove in clay, 
metal, or bone. So the old pasturage remains unbroken ; neither is it 
likely that for many a year the South Down wethers will be troubled 
in their enjoyment of the short, sweet herbage on which they thrive so 
marvellously. 

But it was a fair castle enough in its day—over-large, in truth, for 
the demesnes which were its appanage; and these had been greatly 
narrowed early in the fourteenth century by the grant of lands made 
by Sir Giles Dynevor to the Cistercian Abbey of Haultvaux. 

The causes of which munificence, and other matters pertaining to 
this tale, shall now be set forth. 

Men of a certain mould must needs leave their mark on their time, 
_ even if they achieve therein no great dignity or honour ; and the cool, 
crafty schemer is most dangerous in an age where rapine by the strong 
hand prevails, and the mass have neither patience to wait, nor 
providence to plan. Such an one was Giles Dynevor. Violent, 
sensual, and rapacious by nature—he kept anger, lust, and covetousness 
in fetters, till it was safe or profitable to let them loose ; and, though 
his favourite sin was avarice, he would seatter gold broadcast without 
murmur or regret, if thereby he hoped to compass some end worthy the 
cost. He was possessed by that thorough-going ambition which is not 
devoid of simple unselfish grandeur, insomuch that it aims rather at 
the advancement of posterity than at profit, private and personal, for 
oftentimes the schemer can no more hope to reap the ripe fruit of his 
policy than the planter of an acorn could hope to sit under the full 
shadow of the oak. Nevertheless, he throve not after the measure of 
his merits; and, when long past middle age, his advancement would 
have fallen far short of his desires, had they been tenfold more 
moderate. Nor would the causes of this ill-fortune be hard to find ; 
though Dynevor, with all his subtlety, perceived them not. The very 
qualities that might reasonably have made him powerful, made him 
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both misliked and mistrusted. The rude barons and unlettered 
knights, that were his fellows, felt that there was one in the midst of 
them whose thoughts were not as their thoughts, and shrank from the 
quiet, taciturn, clerkly plotter as they would have shrunk from an 
intruder of alien blood. Few cared openly to avoid his company, 
much less to provoke his enmity; but none cared to court his friend- 
ship; and many would have been well pleased to thwart his purpose, 
even though it clashed not with their own. 

To this dislike, covert or avowed, there was one singular exception. 
Ivo Malpas and Giles Dynevor had been not neighbours alone, but 
sworn companions, from boyhood upwards. They had followed the 
chase through the same woods ; had caroused at the same table when 
the hunting was done; and, if all the tales were true, had wrought 
more evil deeds in common than need be recorded here. 

In public quarrel, or in private feud, these two had ever espoused 
the same cause; and their vassals fought, naturally, side by side, when 
the battle was set in array. Once, in the Scots wars, when Malpas 
had biundered into an ambush, like a wild bull into the toils, 
Dynevor had ridden in gallantly to the rescue, and brought off his 
brother-in-arms scathless, at the cost of a shrewd lance-thrust in his 

-own side; for the Black Douglas, though overmatched, gave ground 
slowly and sullenly, turning, every now and then, to gore. 

In all this close companionship, it would have been strange 
indeed had the weaker nature not been enslaved by the stronger ; 
and Ivo Malpas was noted for witlessness, in a witless age. More- 
over, he was given to strong drinks, to an extent rare among the 
Normans, who despised drunkenness as a vice of a conquered people. 
As time passed on, the subjection grew more complete, till at last Ivo 
was no more a free agent than if he had been born a villein on the fief 
of Bever. Two solitary virtues, honesty and courage, abode with him 
still ; but, in despite of these, he would have turned his hand to any 
work, howsoever base or cruel, had his comrade so willed it. 

It may be that Giles Dynevor liked the poor, faithful sot, as 
much as it was in his nature to like any living beimg not of his 
own blood. Yet, had it served his ends, he would scarcely have 
scrupled to mix for the other such a posset as should have made his 
slumbers last till the judgment day. Through long years, Dynevor 
had kept one purpose steadily in view; and matters had not yet come 
to the point where Ivo’s death could profit any one. 

That purpose was—the alliance of their several houses. 
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For many roods their lands marched together; but, at a certain 
angle where the boundary stream trended eastward, the fief of Dynevor 
ended, whilst that of Malpas stretched its fertile length a full league 
beyond his neighbour’s landmark. Sir Giles could scarce remember 
the time, when he first cast covetous eyes on the broad inheritance that 
seemed to dwarf, by contrast, his own domain. Certainly, before 
boyhood ended, he had sworn to attach it to himself by fair means or 
foul. For a while, the course of events seemed to run strangely in 
unison with his design. 

After the birth of one son his own marriage-bed was barren ; and, 
of four born to Ivo Malpas, one daughter only remained, some years 
younger than Dynevor’s heir. True it was, that at the death of its 
lord without issue, the fief of Tyringham would revert to its suzerain. 
But, for years to come, the crown must needs be worn by a driveller, 
or an infant; and Sir Giles had faith enough in his own sagacity 
and knowledge of court tides, not to fear the result. The husband 
of Malpas’ only daughter, being of suitable degree, might reason- 
ably ask for the renewal of her father’s seisin ; and, by the time it was 
waated, there should be gold enough in the family coffers to secure 
the intercession of any favourite by glutting his greed. So, let Ivo 
only live till the night of the day that should make their houses onc. 
Afterwards 

At this stage iPhis musings Sir Giles’ cruel face would harden and 
darken. Of a surety he did not reckon on his friend’s enjoying great 
length of days. 3 

Before Edith Malpas was well into her teens, she was solemnly 
betrothed to Simon Dynevor ; and the plighting, by proxy, of hand and 
glove was celebrated at Tyringham by a mighty carouse, whence the 
lord of the castle was borne senseless to his couch ; whilst the other 
contracting party walked slowly and steadily to his chamber, where he 
sat pondering late into the night. 

The affianced pair grew up through boyhood and girlhood, meeting 
very seldom. Neither did this rare intercourse ripen their liking. The 
damsel was anything but pleasant to look upon; being, in truth, some- 
what deformed in shape, and afflicted almost from her birth with fits of 
the falling-sickness. Of these defects, when he sent his son a-wooing, 
Sir Giles made account of no more than, in choosing a war-horse, he 
would have objected to a coarse neck or heavy crest, where all other 
points were perfect. In bare justice to him it should be averred, that 
he would not have been a whit more delicate had the case been his 
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own. The broad lands of Tyringham must needs be taken with an 
encumbrance ; and he would as lief have laid the burden on his own 
shoulders as on those of his heir. But Dame Alice Dynevor cared for 
her body’s health no less than for her soul’s; and showed no signs of 
presently quitting the world whose sins she was ever bewailing. So, 
since better might not be, he prepared to sacrifice his firstborn 
calmly—if not complacently—as many fathers, Pagan, Hebrew, and 
Christian, have done before and since his time. 

Now, though all the surface looked placid and prosperous enough, 
there was an undercurrent fraught with danger and wreck to these 
politic plans. Though he inherited not his sire’s ruthless strength of 
will, there was in Simon Dynevor a slow sullen obstinacy, prompting 
him to run counter to the bidding of any authority whatsoever, so long 
as he risked not open revolt. Having no ambition, and but a moderate 
share of avarice, he held that the fief of Bever might well suffice his 
needs, as it had hitherto sufficed his father’s; and cared not to pay 
with his body for the acquirement of wealth and power that he wist 
not how to use, or for possible advancement to baron’s degree. 

He had conceived an aversion for his child-betrothed from the first 
moment he heard her shrill, querulous voice, and set eyes on her white, 
pain-stricken face and mis-shaped figure. As the days drew on, this 
deepened into somewhat nearly akin to loathing ; and the unseen fetter 
galled him more and more sorely. When he was of age to ride in his 
father’s train to distant jousts, or other congresses of knights and 
barons, it was strange to see how his mood would change and lighten 
when once fairly out of sight of the watch-tower of Tyringham, which 
was a landmark for leagues around. By the time they reached their 
journey’s end, Simon was ready to join in revel or mischief with as 
keen a relish as the maddest esquire of them all; albeit there was ever 
a certain feverishness in his mirth. When they turned bridle again, 
the cloud settled down faster than it had lifted; and there passed in 
over the drawbridge of Bever the same sullen, silent youth that had 
ridden forth a week agone. 

When the lords of the Western Marches rose up in revolt, Dynevor 
went not forth with Lancaster and his compeers. Further, he prevailed 
on Malpas to bide quietly at home. Not without difficulty—for that 
brainless knight could never hear of brawl or battle, without coveting 
his share in blows and plunder. During their brief success, Sir Giles 
never once repented himself of his caution, neither did he deign to 
answer his comrade’s repeated grumblings. But, after the disaster at 
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Boroughbridge, when the best blood in England was flowing under the 
doomster’s knife, said Dynevor with his surly smile— 

“Owest me no thanks for again saving that big carcase of thine ? 
This last was a better turn, than when I plucked thee out of Black 
James’s grip. Were it not for me, thou wouldst be feeding crows on 
the same gibbet with yonder wittol of Badlesmere.” 

To all this Ivo gave ready assent, and thenceforth believed more 
helplessly than ever in the other’s foresight and sagacity. 

So the time for the fulfilment of the contract drew nearer and 
nearer, till the espousals were fixed for Edith’s sixteenth birthday. 
It was in the year that brought a weak and wicked reign to a shameful 
ending—the year that saw a long debt fairly paid, when Isabella and 
her liegemen gave monarch and minion quittance in full. 

Ere this, another feeling besides aversion, was at work in Simon 
Dynevor’s breast. 


CHAPTER II. 
MATCHED, NOT MATED. 


In those times, many discreet and pious ladies, even of no great estate, 
were wont to take under their charge one or more damsels of gentle 
birth, whom death or other chance had deprived of their natural pro- 
tectors, for the purpose of educating them till they should be sought in 
marriage; such education being in most cases confined to perpetual 
practice of tapestry work, and the hearing of homilies and saintly 
legends, read aloud by the chapellan of the castle. 

Maude Warenne’s father was but a poor knight-bachelor; and 
spent well-nigh all the remains of his worldly estate in the furnishing 
of a small clump of lances, when the King set forth for his last Scottish 
War; hoping, doubtless, to recoup himself by ransom of prisoners, if 
not by plunder. But by that ill-fated armament neither wealth nor 
fame was to be won. When Michael Warenne died gallantly in his 
harness at Bannockburn—covering the flight of the monarch who 
knew him not by name—he left his orphan child nearly a beggar. 

Dame Alice Dynevor was a somewhat distant cousin ; nevertheless 
Sir Giles made no objection when his wife proposed to take the maiden 
in charge. The hangings in the great presence-chamber sorely wanted 
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renewing ; and, for some few years to come, a deft worker in tapestry 
might be well worth clothing and maintenance. 

Maude Warenne was a fair, delicate girl—fair enough, at least, to 
draw to herself whatsoever of heart the heir of Dynevor had to spare. 
It was the old story over again, that never lacks a new phase —the 
story of the Labyrinth as ancient as Time, wherein any one of ten 
thousand thousand paths may lead to the same fatal goal. Dame Alice, 
albeit the austerest and most vigilant of matrons—like other dragons— 
saw no danger in her own brood; and set little check on the com- 
panionship of those two. Simon Dynevor grew wondrously duteous 
in attendance of his mother, and fond of listening to the chapellan’s 
long-winded readings. Then, there came about meetings—brief at 
first, and seemingly by chance, soon of design, and perilously pro- 
longed—in some loncly echoing corridor, through which few of the 
household would have cared to pass alone after nightfall; then, stolen 
trysts by moonlight in some shady nook of the castle-garden. One 
morning, just a month before the day for which the Malpas 
espousals were sct, those two strolled forth into the plaisance beyond 
the barbican, innocently enough; but they came not back to the 
nooning: and, before vespers, all at Bever wist that they had fied 
together. 

When Sir Giles returned—he had ridden forth to a neighbouring 
town soon after dawn—he found his household in great turmoil; and 
Dame Alice ill at ease, tended only by her bower-woman and mediciner. 
That imperious lady stood in mortal fear of her husband, albeit her worst 
treatment at his hands had been cold neglect, varied by some brutal jest 
or savage sneer; and she preferred that he should hear bad tidings 
from any other mouth than hers. But Dynevor received them with 
singular calmness, only grumbling under his breath, 

“A murrain on the hot-blooded fool! Could he not have waited 
for his leman till he was wived ?” 

He thought his son was but repeating one of the profligate adven- 
tures for which his own youth and early manhood had been evilly 
renowned ; and guessed that the seducer would not tarry long with 
his victim after his fantasy was sated. Also, he knew that Ivo Malpas 
would be more like to laugh than be wroth at such a freak of his future 
son-in-law ; and that the child-bride—even if it came to her ears— 
would not dare to murmur. So that the espousals need not necessarily 
be deferred. The good knight had ever a politic horror of open scandal 
or uproar; wherefore he caused no hue and cry to be made 
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after the truants, and for a while seemed content to let things 
bide. 

But, on the fifth evening, one of Dynevor’s foresters, coming home- 
ward through the twilight, was accosted about a league from the castle, 
by a stranger of mean exterior, who thrust into his hand a sealed 
packet, with charge to deliver it instantly to his lord; and then dived 
into the woodland without abiding question. 

The missive, penned by Simon Dynevor himself—the youth had 
no mean clerkly skill—was simple enough. It told of his marriage to 
Maude Warenne according to the rites of Holy Church ; besought his 
father’s forgiveness ; and, further, prayed that answer should be sent 
to the house of a certain obscure scrivener dwelling in the borough 
of Southwark. 

When Sir Giles had read the letter through, there came over his 
face a change such as no man had ever seen there; and there broke 
forth betwixt his grinded teeth a curse and an oath that made the 
chapellan, who alone chanced to be present, shiver and cross himself as 
though he stood in the visible presence of the Fiend. The curse was 
levelled at the heads of both the rebels: in the oath, Dynevor swore 
that, come life or come death, his will should yet be wrought out, by 
foul means or fair. After that first outbreak, he gave no sign either 
of grief or anger; only he bade the priest keep his tongue from wag- 
ging, if he would keep it in his head; and so betook himself to his 
chamber, where, for years past, he had been wont to sleep or watch 
alone. 

In those times of rapine and misrule, few knights or nobles scrupled 
to thrust any obstacle out of their path with the strong hand. More 
than once during his long night-musings, Dynevor meditated violence 
against the life or liberty of the new-made bride. Even if she were not 
done instantly to death, prisons might be found scarcely less safe and 
secret than the grave. But the penniless orphan was of gentle 
birth, and it might not be wise to crush her like a churl’s daughter. 
Certain of her kinsfolk might be both able and willing to exact heavier 
wehr-geld for their cousin’s blood than it would be convenient to pay. 
Notably, there was ugh Warenne, who had won great renown in the 
Scots and Irish wars, and had taken part with the King in the rebellion 
of the Earls—a good knight and true, but very choleric and rancorous, 
apt to draw sword in quarrels far less just than the redressing of a 
kinswoman’s wrong. So, malpractice behoved to be managed warily. 

Sir Giles thought within himself, 
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“ Anent such matters, good counsel is often found under a monk’s 
cowl. I will ride to the Abbey, ere I carry these news to Tyring- 
ham. It is ill, talking with Ivo, while his wits are flooded with 
yester-even’s drink. The Abbot is naught; but Hildebrand, the 
Sub-prior, bears a subtle brain. I would fain have his aid in this 
strait, though I wis it will cost no mean fee.” 

Early on the morrow Dynevor went forth, wlth communing with 
any of his household, attended only by one ancient esquire whom he 
specially trusted; and lighted down under the porch of Haultvaux, 
when matins were newly done. 

He was sure of welcome there, were it only for his wife’s sake ; for 
the name of that devout lady was a password to priestly favour 
throughout the country-side ; he himself, too, had somewhat amended 
his ill ways of late ; paid all church dues regularly ; and showed courtesy, 
if not reverence, to frock and hood. The monks might have had many 
a worse neighbour. Thus, when he had told his errand, he was not 
bidden to wait; but the lay brother brought him into the presence of 
the man he sought, who chanced to be walking in the convent-garden 
alone. 

The Sub-prior was tall and spare of frame, with a face far more 
careworn and deeply-lined than was warranted by his forty years. He 
had a swift, restless glance, and the curt, decisive manner of one who 
cares not to waste time in idle speech. It was not the first time that 
these two had conferred together, though never on matter of such 
grave import; and each had conceived a certain respect for the other’s 
sagacity, even if between them there were not perfect trust. 

While Dynevor told his brief tale, Hildebrand walked on silently, 
his head bent upon his breast; but, at the last words, he halted and 
looked up, with a glitter in his keen black eyes— 

“This comes of showing charity to beggarly cousins.” 

“Tt is ill repenting any charity whatsoever,” the churchman said. 
‘** And to whom should alms be given, if not toa man’s own kin? Yet 
I knew not the damsel was of your blood.” 

‘“‘ Neither is she,” the other answered; “but a far-off kinswoman 
of my dame, who must needs befriend her when the Scots slew her 
father ; albeit, there were others whom the charge better became.” 

“ A far-off kinswoman, sayest thou? Near enough, perchance, 
were her lineage heedfully looked into, to be within the degrees forbid- 
den to wed, unless by special licence of the Church. There hath been 
loose observance of such rules of late by many godless laymen; but, I 
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mind me, these matters were much spoken of at the last Council; and 
our Holy Father averred that order should be taken with such as 
oecasion shall serve. Thus much I know of a surety, from a near 
kinsman of mine, who hath long been high in trust with our Holy 
Father; though he wears the cardinal’s hat but newly.” 

Seldom, indeed, had Dynevor’s well-trained face betrayed so much 
emotion as disturbed it then. His voice was unsteady as he made 
answer ; and the fingers that griped the priest’s sleeve shook with a 
fierce, nervous emotion. 

“By Christ’s body! I did well in seeking thee in this my strait. 
Thou canst give good help, no less than good counsel, here. I wot well 
such service is costly; for each door at Avignon must be unlocked 
with a golden key. Now, good father Hildebrand, say what thou 
requirest. I will not stand a-chaffering, though I have to give bond on 
the half of my possessions to Longobard or Jew.”’ 

The monk’s restless eyes grew steady, as thongh they had been 
carved in jet, as they settled on the other’s face. 

“For myself I require nothing,” he said, very coldly. ‘ And, it 
may be, my kinsman will take no guerdon for serving me or mine: 
yet were it shame, if I let pass a chance of profiting mine Order. 
Lo, I will deal plainly and roundly with thee. In our chartulary 
there lies, as thou may’st see, a map of the lands wherewith this Abbey 
was endowed by the first Henry, our pious founder. Our limits are 
narrower now, by many a rood, than there set forth. Wottest thou 
why? Thou hast heard of the troubles in King Stephen’s time, when 
those that sat in high places waxed so stubborn in their guilt, that 
Theobald, the Archbishop, was constrained to lay all this fair realm 
under ban? In those dark and evil days, many quarrels arose betwixt 
clerk and layman. Taking vantage of one of such, and, perchance, of 
some faint uncertainty in bounds, thine ancestor, Oliver Dynevor, 
violently ousted our vassals from all our lands lying westward of thc 
streamlet men call the Neme; and held them ever after by the strong 
hand. This iniquity King Stephen did manifestly countenance and 
approve ; for which misdeed, and many others, may Ged assoilzie him! 
All these things are set down in our chronicles, not without dolour 
and something of self-reproach, by Ingilram, our then-time abbot—a 
godly man, and of tender conscience—albeit, scarce made of martyr’s 
stuff. Now —should I place in thine hand our Holy Father’s rescript, 
utterly annulling this, thy son’s marriage—wilt thou make amends for 
the sins of thy fathers, and restore to the Church her own? If this 
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please thee, it is well. With the good leave of my Superior, I will aid 
thee to the uttermost of my power. Neither do I fear but that we shall 
compass our ends. If otherwise—let there be no further words betwixt 
us; but go thy way in peace; being assured that I will not bewray thy 
counsel.”’ 

Whilst Sir Giles stood silent, his brows were ominously over- 
cast. Yet was the frown rather of thought than of anger. He 
knew—none better-——the length and breadth of each acre he was asked 
tor. (a; the hanging woods holding so many oaks and beeches ripe 
for felli:- + +; the fair corn lands sloping to the south-east, so as to miss 
no gleam frvrning and noonday suns; the fat meadows, where the 
herbage hid the hocks of browsing kine. But, fairer and broader and 
richer yet, stretched before his mind’s eye the domains of which one 
standing on Tyringham Keep, could scarce see the ending. His choice 
was not long a-making. 

“Thou art a shrewd bargainer, Sub-prior,” he said, with a short, 
sullen laugh. ‘ But I blame thee not for making good terms for thine 
Order; especially since its advancement may, one day, be thine own. 
*Tis a heavy venture and a perilous: I am even as a merchant, who 
sends forth his mightiest argosy to trade in unknown seas. Only 
chances of life and death are harder to reckon than hazard of wind or 
waves. Nevertheless, as I said afore, I will not chaffer with thee. Do 
thou engage that this matter shall be managed, at thine own cost and 
risk, should it miscarry. On my part,I will cause to be prepared 
a gift-deed of every acre whereof thou hast spoken. This will I 
exchange with the rescript, that shall leave my son free to wed 
again.” 

On this compact without more ado, the priest and the knight struck 
hands; and presently, after it had been approved by the Abbot, each 
swore to perform his part therein faithfully, on the most precious of the 
many reliquaries for which Haultvanx was famed—that enclosmg a 
veritable morsel of the Holy Scourge. _ 

Then, with heart and brain somewhat — Sir Giles set 
forward to tell his tale at Tyringham. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE WORKING OF THE RESCRIPT. 


On hearing the news, Malpas fell at the first into great wonderment 
and wroth; but soon sank into his wonted sullen acquiescence in his 
comrade’s will: swearing, with a grisly oath, that—‘ it would do the 
wench no harm to wait; and that, if she wedded not Dynevor’s son, 
she might, for aught he cared, die a maid.” 

So the runaways dwelt for awhile, in great peace and content, in 
a lonely hostel without the skirts of Southwark; subsisting on moneys 
taken up at heavy interest by Simon Dynevor, from certain Hebrews 
who were ready to pleasure the heir of Bever; never dreaming that 
doctors learned in Church-law were even then busy with their names 
and lineage, and that the highest, if not the wisest, head in Chris- 
tendom had been disquieted with their matters. 

They began by being very timid and wary; keeping always their 
chamber by day, and only venturing forth after nightfall to take the 
air; but as time went on, bringing no answer to Simon’s letter, and 
yet no further cause for alarm, they waxed bolder, and crept further 
a-field ; though they ever shunned open street or frequented highway. 

Of a truth, caution was utterly wasted. In the very month of 
their flight, the cunning hunter whom they both so dreaded had 
harboured his game; and could afford to bide quiet till the fitting time 
came for loosing his gazehounds. Fettered in one of his own dungeons, 
Simon would scarce have been a safer prisoner, than where his goings 
out and comings in were never unwatched by his father’s spies. 

The Sub-prior had not over-rated his kinsman’s authority or good- 
will; and fear or favour wrought more potently at Avignon than even 
at Rome. Before the summer was far spent, the Pope’s rescript came, 
making utterly null and void Simon Dynevor’s marriage, and bidding 
him put away his wife, under pain of Church’s ban. 

One evening, in that same week, Simon walked forth along the 
river-side alone; for Manude’s failing health did not suffer her to go 
often abroad. Passing through a coppice, he was suddenly beset and 
overcome before he could make a show of resistance. When the 
mantle which both blindfolded and gagged him was removed, he found 
himself set in saddle in the midst of a clump of spears. None of 
those horsemen bore badge on helmet, or blazon on shield ; but, as they 
sped swiftly through the summer night, the youth recognized the burly 
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figure of Philip Kemeys, the ancient esquire who carried ever 
Dynevor’s banner. He asked no question after that; and kept sullen 
silence till they brought him, some few hours later, into his father’s 
presence. 

Sir Giles was, as has been aforesaid, a man of few words. If he 
gave the runaway no kindly greeting, neither did he waste time in 
reviling. When they were alone together, he set before his son a copy, 
fairly engrossed, of the Pope’s rescript, and gave the youth time to 
digest it thoroughly. But, when he spoke, each slow syllable carried 
with it the weight of a fell, pitiless purpose. 

“ Hearken!” he said; “we have well-nigh done with boys’ play. 
I have paid for yonder parchment tenfold the price that might have 
saved thy fool’s head from gibbet or block—marry, it might have 
ransomed a belted earl! Shall it be for naught, that I have let pass 
away the lands stout Oliver Dynevor won? I tell thee, Nay. Thou 
art free, as thou seest, to woo and wive again. Lither this night 
thou shalt swear, with hand on altar, to wed Malpas’ daughter as soon 
as he and I shall deem it becoming—never stirring meanwhile beyond 
his domains and mine own—or, before another sundown, by Christ’s 
body ! it shall have fared with thee, worse than ever it hath fared with 
malapert vassals. I wis, thou hast seen me deal with such ere now.” 

Simon Dynevor could be obstinate enough in his own saturnine 
way ; but he had not the savage self-will and dogged courage of the old 
wolf who begot him. No marvel, that at those last words he shivered. 
He felt they carried no vain threat—that he was utterly in the power 
of one who feared not God, neither regarded man. Moreover, it was 
possible that satiety had begun, though he knew it not, to sway his 
brutal nature. He might have been content to dwell on for ever with 
Maude, yet she no longer seemed worth the risk of life or liberty. So, 
without more ado—stipulating only that fair maintenance should be 
insured to his divorced wife and her child, should it be born alive—he 
expressed himself ready to follow in all things his father’s will. 

That same day Philip Kemeys rode forth again, bearing a letter, 
writ in Simon Dynevor’s own hand, and a gipsire crammed with 
bezants. The ancient esquire had served his master not less faithfully 
for evil than for good, and had taken part ere now in some black 
misdeeds: yet he went on this errand with a great loathing and 
heaviness of heart, and never cared to speak of it in after-times. 

During all the hours of her husband’s absence, Maude had been 
well-nigh distraught with terror; nevertheless she took the news of 
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her desertion and shame with singular calmness. Only, as she deci- 
phered, painfully, the curt, cold, cruel letter, with its set forms of 
remorse and formal farewells, the blood ebbed out of her cheeks : while 
she lived, it came back no more. She made no loud moan or lamen- 
tation ; neither did she send back one word or message to the man who 
had done her such deadly wrong. But she bade Philip Kemeys— 
“begone with his gold; for that her own kinsfolk, she doubted not, 
would henceforth grant her food and shelter; and that, were it other- 
wise, she would go forth into the highways, and ask alms of passers-by, 
rather than trust to a Dynevor’s bounty.’ She said this without any 
display of passion or bitterness ; yet there was a look in her bright, tear- 
less eyes that made the esquire right willing to escape from her presence. 

Sir Ralph Warenne chanced to be then tarrying at his lodging near 
the Abbey Church of Westminster: before nightfall he had con- 
veyed his cousin thither, and given her into the charge of his own 
sister, a discreet and charitable widow who governed his household. 
The choleric old soldier espoused his kinswoman’s cause with great 
heat and rancour: nor could Mande’s piteous entreaties withhold him 
from sending cartel to Bever, wherein he spoke of both father and son 
as disloyal faitours; offering to prove the same on both or either of 
their bodies. To which Dynevor made answer, that 

“Those two had bound themselves together without leave or 
licence from him; and that, though he was well pleased to see them 
asunder, the work was not his doing, but the will of Holy Church, 
against the which he trusted a Christian knight would not array 
himself; yet were it otherwise, neither he nor his would draw sword in 
such a quarrel, save to guard their own lives or goods, and would be 
content to underlie Sir Ralph Warenne’s challenge.” 

This politic reply made the other chafe more savagely ; but just 
then arose such a public turmoil, as left no man leisure for private 


_ brawls. In that September set sail from Dordrecht, Isabella the 


Queen, with Mortimer her paramour, and John of Hainault, her true 
knight; and, with three hundred men-at-arms, marched westward 
from Orwell Sands, till she besieged her husband with a mighty host. 

Now Ralph Warenne had grown aweary of king’s caprice and 
favourite’s,insolence ; so he joined the advancing army readily enough, 
with all the lances he could muster; and, after Bristol leaguer, went 
northward on the queen’s behest, only returning to Westminster in 
January to see the third Edward crowned. 

He had not been so moved for years as when they told him, on 
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dismounting at his own door, that Maude Warenne had died in child-bed 
but a week before, leaving a healthy boy. The rude, bluff soldier 
felt very keenly the loss of the pale, delicate woman whose existence 
he had never heeded tall of late. He caused the child to be christened 
after his own name, and swore a great oath that he would some day 
adopt it as his own; for up to threescore Sir Ralph had found no time 
to wed. 

Before that year’s leaves were brown, the good knight's wars 
were ended. When they marched northward to chastise the Scoteh 
marauders, Warenne was already greatly trusted by the young king, 
and attached to his household. One hot August mght, as they lay on 
the banks of Wear, Sir Ralph had lain down to rest in his tent 
touching the royal pavilion—it was not his turn to keep watch— 
when a familiar war-cry mingled with his dreams; struggling up 
from under the folds of canvas and tangled tent-ropes, he found 
himself face to face with the Douglas. Black James, in many points 
was the very mirror of chivalry; yet he spared not to discharge on the 
bare head of his old antagonist one downright mace-stroke, which 
settled for ever their long and doubtful balance of hard blows. 

The great Pendulum is often swinging steadily and evenly enough, 
when such as read not the dial aright, deem that it keeps uncertain 
time. Before the motherless baby lost his second protector, there was 
heavy counterpoise of retribution. 

When Sir Giles caused his son to swear that he would wed Malpas’ 
daughter so soon as it was thought becoming, he knew well that there 
were many, even in that unscrupulous age, who would have cried 
shame, had the espousals been pressed on with indecent haste. He was 
well content to let things bide for a full year; for he did not fear that 
the bridegroom would again try to break trammels. So, when Dynevor 
—who took no part in the troubles of the autumn—deemed it politic to 
make a late display of loyalty by attendance at the anointing of the 
young king, Simon rode to Westminster in his father’s train, a free 
man to all outward seeming. They harried there not long—three 
nights only—yet long enough for the youth to hear (one of his fellow 
esquires had a cousin in Warenne’s household) of the birth which 
brought him a son, though not an heir, and of the death which made 
him doubly free. He received the news without any show of sorrow 
or surprise; only, for some days afterwards, he was silent and 
morose even beyond his wont, and there was a deeper gloom on his 
downcast face. 
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But all this while, a certain frail life-thread, on which many hopes 
hung, was parting strand by strand. Edith Malpas seemed to wither 
as the wild flowers began to bloom: her cheeks were almost livid 
at times in their paleness; and she pressed her thin hand often on 
her heart with a low moan of pain. But of these signs none took heed, 
unless it were perchance the girl’s nurse and foster-mother, who stood 
in too great awe of Ivo’s drunken furies, even to whisper her fears. 

It was within one week of the espousal day. Already preparations 
were far advanced at Tyringham, for a banquet that should cast past 
carousals into the shade. The morning meal at Bever was done, and 
Sir Giles was just starting for the neighbouring town, where he was to 
confer with certain cunning artificers concerning the bridal pageant. 
He stood waiting for his palfrey, stirrup-cup in hand. As he raised 
it to his lips, a man-at-arms rode into the courtyard at headlong 
speed. The great silver hanap fell clattering down, and the good 
liquor flowed out far and wide; for the horseman’s visor was up, and 
Sir Giles guessed from his face that he brought evil tidings. 

Before the messenger had faltered out half his brief tale, the pur- 
poses and plans of so many years were as though they had never been. 
Edith Malpas must have died soon after she lay down to rest the night 
before ; for that morning they found her stiff and cold. 

Sir Giles answered never a word; but stood swaying slowly to 


and fro, like a drunkard, whose will still struggles against strong - 


wine. Then the blood rushed up brow-high in a dark crimson 
surge; leaving cheeks and lips ashy white, when it ebbed again as 
suddenly. He cast his hands aloft, clutching the air as men clutch at 
the water in their last drowning pang; and, with one choking gurgle in 
the throat, fell down right under the horse’s hoofs a helpless distorted 
heap. As they bore him away, the least learned in leechcraft, of all 
who stood by, guessed that their lord had been stricken down by swift 
and deadly palsy. 

He never spoke intelligibly after that ; and showed token of absolute 
consciousness once only—in this wise. 

The Abbot of Haultvaux, anxious that so large a benefactor to the 
Church should not lack her last good offices, and being himself ill at 
ease, sent the Sub-prior in his stead with profuse messages of condo- 
lence. Father Hildebrand’s nerves were not easily moved by pity or 
fear ; yet on the threshold of the sick chamber he shrank back appalled. 
Over so much of Sir Giles’ writhen face as the palsy had spared, there 
swept an awful convulsion of hatred and loathing; and his one un- 
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crippled hand was clenched and outstretched in feeble menace or 
warning. The monk read those signs of passion aright. He guessed 
how the memory of the broad acres, sacrificed utterly in vain, was 
rankling then; and felt his priestcraft powerless to grapple with the 
thwarted devil of avarice that glared out of those bloodshot eyes ; so, 
with scant ceremony or excuse, he departed out of the evil Presence 
like a baffled exorcist; leaving the chapellan of Bever to deal with the 
grisly penitent. 

So died Sir Giles Dynevor—scarcely in the odour of sanctity. 
Nevertheless, his bones were laid with great reverence and honour 
under the chancel at Haultvaux; and over them was built, at the sole 
charge of the House, a stately tomb of Sienna marble, bearing the effigy 
of that good knight with hands duly folded in prayer; whereon, till 
the eighth Henry made havoc with the Abbey and all appertaining 
thereto, might have been read an epitaph in fair monkish Latin, of the 
which the last two versicles may serve for an ensample :— 


Warte feroe ims pace sugue buic ille sacello 
pictate sun munerz larga dedit. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BREEDING OF THE BASTARD. 


TuE heir of Bever bore the loss of his father, and his own accession to 
the family honours, with singular calmness, not to say indifference. 
Neither did it seem likely, that his house would be much advanced by 
his care for its honour and dignity. But, in truth, had Simon been 
endowed with all the energy and ambition of his sire, both must needs 
have been cramped by the unhappy disaster which befel him, before he 
had been three full years in possession of his inheritance. Returning 
home one frosty evening, his horse floundered on the slippery stones 
before the barbican; and Dynevor was carried in with a broken thigh, 
and hip so sorely strained, that a better chirurgeon than the unskilful 
leech who tended him, would scarce have saved the patient from 
halting thenceforth. Whilst still in the spring of life, he was cut, off 
from all share in the wars and sports of his peers; for neither in 
tourney, chase, nor melée, can place be found for one who may not sit 
saddle-fast. From courtly pageant or pastime, he was yet more 
estranged, for out of such metal never was moulded squire of dames. 
I, 2 
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. The bearing of that heavy cross might pereliance have. warped a 
kimdlier- and more patient nature; so ‘tis no: marvel, if Dynevor 
grew up to middle age, a soured and. morose man—not. absolutely a 
domestic:tyrant or brutal despot ; yet over apt to vent: his evil tempers 
in a slow, sardonic fashion, on such as were bound to endare 
them. 

Some short while before his mishap, Simon Dynevor had’ sent 
sufficiently courteous messages to Ralph Warenne’s surviving sister ; 
thanking her for her charitable care, and proffering theneeforward: to 
take the:child in charge. To this: Dame Margaret assented readily : 
she was left something straitened in means, and had mo mind to 
keep needless encumbrances. So the little Ralph was brought. home 
ta Bever, along with Gillian, his foster-mother; whose: husband was 
slain, hard by: his lord, in that night surprise on the banks of Wear. 
The same Gillian was very comely to look upon, and still in her early 
prime: by ‘the time her nursling could be trusted alone, she was 
married again to one of Dynevor’s foresters, and settled in a cottage of 
her own, some few bowshots from the castle. 


In that cottage Ralph Fitzwarenne (thus the boy, by the will of 


dead godfather, had been christened) spent much of his early boyhood. 

The conscience of Simon Dynevor seems to have been satisfied so 
soon as his son was fairly in his.charge; and, after that one act of grace, 
the meanest of his household was not treated with more utter neglect. 
While she lived, Dame Alice Dynevor showed no small kindness to the 
child; for she had liked his mother well, in her own staid austere way,. 
and—despite her belief in the deceased Sir Oliver’s sagacity, and her 
reverence for Holy Church’s behest—she could not but fear that Mande 
had been hardly dealt with. Neither could she ever wholly put aside 
certain vague self-reproaches for negligence, in not having stood more 
heedfully betwixt. the dead and her own son. She did her best 
to instruct the boy in such simple lore as she herseif had attained: but 
she could scarcely spell over her own missal; whilst monkish legends 
made up her History. To these long-winded discourses Ralph would 
sit listening gravely for hours, never once indulging in a yawn of 
weariness. In those days he was too grateful for any loving word. or 
look, not to be ready to repay such by harder self-denial than this. 

The orphan—for such in very truth he was—had one other ally 
at Bever. 

Rheumatism and many old wounds had so far told on Philip, Kemeys, 
as to make. him.more fit for home service than foveign wars ;, though 
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betwixt. the pains that ever. and anon crippled him, he could wield axe; 
or sword, or:lance, as starkly as of yore, The ancient esquire, from the . 
day when: at. his.dead mastex’s bidding he carried that message to Mande 
Warenne, had been, possessed of a vague remorse—the more strange, 
because his conscience carried, with much ease and comfurt, the burthen 
of many seemingly. blacker deeds, He never told this to his. confessor, 
and, perchance, never allowed it to himself. But, if Ralph had been | 
his, own son, he could not have ministered: more sedulously to: his 
caprices, or trained him more carefully in each manly sport and 
martial exercise for which he himself was renowned. 

Before the boy was sixteen, he was left once more utterly lonely ; 
for, in the same winter, the devout lady and the godless old soudaid 
went to their several accounts; and their pupil regretted the sinner, 
far more than. he did the saint. 

Some three years earlier, a great change had come over Bever. 
Though Sir Simon Dynevor eared little for the advancement of his 
house, he knew that it. behoved him to wive again, if only to purvey 
himself with heirs-male. His, choice fell'on the Lady Ursula Montacute 
—a damsel neither fair, young; nor richly dowered; but of morals unim-_ 
peached, and stainless descent—the sister of a neighbouring baron. 

The Lady Ursula was born with a quick temper and. shrewish 
tongue; and long waiting for tardy wooers, had helped to sour the one 
and‘ sharpen the other. She chose to rule her new household less by 
love than by fear—being careful only to never thwart her sullen lord. 
Ralph Fitzwarenne, for reasons not hard to guess, she held in special 
- aversion, and lost no chance of stinging him witlr bitter words, or of 
bringing him under his father’s displeasure: twice or thrice she caused 
the boy to be severely scourged by the castle chapellan; for Sir Simon 
himself never laid his hand upon the boy in anger. Once, in early 
marriage days, she ventured to hint that. his very presence and. main- 
tenance in the castle. was: a. grievous insult to herself; but.she was 
bidden to “ hold, her peace, and not. presume to meddle;” whilst. an 
ominous look from under her husband’s brows warned her she had, 
gone too far. She broached that matter no more. 

But Ralph, was, wondrously hard and stubborn. Of tannts, or 
reproofs, or stripes, he took. ne,more heed than of an April shower: if 
he was chary of smiles, and seldom. laughed, aloud, neither. man, nor. 
woman sinee his;early childhood had heard him wail or seen him, weep. 
When the chiding or chastisement was ever, he would. betake. himself 
straight.to-the cottage his. foster-mother; and, bide there. till-curfew. 
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Even to her he made no complaint; only at such times he was most 
eager to hear the only story of which he never wearied—the story of 
his dead mother and her wrongs. As he listened to the simple tale— 
varied only by some trifling incident, that most would have thought 
not worth recording—the boy’s face, that had never changed during 
his own punishment, would lower and darken strangely. His big 
brown eyes would gleam with a malignant fire, and there broke from 
his lips certain muttered words that made Gillian cross herself, and 
aver that she would speak of these things no more. But she did speak 
of them again and again, and thus, unwittingly, kept alive the embers 
of a bitter enmity. 

So the years went by, till Ralph grew into a tall sinewy youth, 
overtopping his sire by a full head, and looking gigantic beside the 
puny fractious urchin, the svle issue of the second marriage. 

Sir Simon’s bearing towards his firstborn was somewhat perverse 
and inconsistent. He rather encouraged than otherwise the pursuit 
of those bodily exercises, in which the youth showed already a rare 
excellence. Ralph had always horse and hound ready to his hand, and 
coin enough to enable him to mingle, after a modest fashion, in the 
amusements of the country-side. But, when Dynevor sent forth his 
vassals to war, under command of the Lord Montacute, his brother-in- 
law, Ralph was constrained to tarry at home, and practise at the 
quintain with blunted lance, while his comrades were shivering grinded 
spears. How he chafed under such idlesse—how his spirit burned 
within him when, in the long winter evenings, youths not older than 
himself boasted or jested of what they had done in spring or summer 
beyond the narrow seas—how the flaunt of banner, the sound of trum- 
pet, and the rattle of steel, haunted his waking and sleeping dreams— 
may be more easily conceived than told. But he was too proud and 
stubborn ever to require the reason of his father’s caprice—much less 
to pray him to change it. It may well be that Sir Simon only waited 
to be entreated: but he waited in vain. So betwixt these two ripened 
ilay by day an evil crop of distrust and discontent, and the harvest-time 
could not be long a-coming. 

All this while the wars were waging in Flanders and Normandy 
with varying fortunes ; till at last the heart of broad England leaped up 
as the heart of one man at the news of Cregy; when grinding taxes, 
rough exactions, and broken promises were all forgotten in the first 
great success of the brave, patient king. In the same autumn, too, was 
won a notable victory; the like whereof hath seldom been seen 
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since on Rephidim the Lawgiver’s hands were stayed up, till Amalek 
was smitten hip and thigh about the going down of the sun. Nor is it 
wonder if at Neville’s Cross, where queen and noble, knight and 
yeoman, gained large store of honour, to the Church militant was given 
the chiefest share. For, to sound of matin song, chanted from Durham 
tower, the armies were set in array; monk’s frock fluttered side 
by side in the ranks with archer’s, gipon; and, in the very forefront 
of the fight gleamed hishop’s rochet, though Mowbray, Dacre, and 
Percy laid their lances in rest. 

To the tidings of these feats of arms, when they came in due course 
to Bever, Ralph Fitzwarenne gave attentive ear. He spoke little at 
the time; but thenceforward day by day grew more tactiturn and 
reserved, and withdrew himself from the sports and pastimes in which 
he had heretofore delighted ; going forth alone to hawk or strike a deer ; 
and in all ways rather avoiding than seeking the company of his fellows. 

The change in the youth’s demeanour escaped not Sir Simon 
Dynevor; and his sharp, suspicious glance dwelt more often than was 
its wont on his son’s face, while the other’s eyes would flash back 
something akin to defiance. So through winter and early spring the 
pair lay watching each other; like wary commanders, each within 
his own entrenchment, waiting, perchance, the opportunity to make 
sally. 


CHAPTER V. 
ANN HAGARENE. 


Earty on a breezy March day Sir Simon Dynevor sat in his judgment- 
seat—a huge arm-chair, drawn into the embrasure of a window 
looking westward from the dais of his hall. Close to his shoulder stood 
the Lady Ursula—shrill and voluble in accusation-—clasping to her side 
a sallow, hard-featured boy, some ten years old, the very image of 
herself, whose grief was yet more clamorous than her own invective. 
Only two others were in presence—the chapellan of the castle and 
Ralph Fitzwarenne. 

Whilst the lady’s eloquence was in full tide, her husband raised his 
hand impatiently :— 

“T prithee hush, ma mie; thou art too distempered to tell thy tale. 
And, Oliver, still that fool’s tongue, or thou shalt have good cause for 
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whining. Father Clement,-it seems'thou hast: wituessed such:and such 


things. Speak on, in the fiend's name !”’ 

Thus rudely adjured,'the other gave his testimony with some chaste 
‘and tremor. Yet in -his'tone there was a bitternessiscareely dissembled. 
Plainly the priest: owed Fitzwarenne ‘an ‘ancient grudge, 'and was right 
ready to it. He-averred ‘that, reading his breviary in his'chamber, 
he ‘had been disturbed by a great ouwtery,‘and bythe baying of the 
sleuthhound bitch chamed in the base-eourt ‘below ; that, looking forth, 
he had seen his young Lord Oliver haled ‘along, ‘not without violestec, 
by Messire Ralph, and finally ftung under ‘archway, where, some 
moments later, he, Father Clement, descending ‘in haste, found the: child 
making piteous moan. But the door leading into ‘the ‘base-eour't was 
shut and barred, and Messire Ralph ‘had -gone ‘he ‘knew’ not whither. 

Then ‘for ‘the "first time Sir Simon Dynevor's ‘sullen glance lighted 
on the accused. As that youth shall be the hero ‘of this our ‘tale, *it 
may ‘be well 'to set down ‘here his outward seeming. 

Though ‘his features were neither coarse nor ignoble, they were too 
strongly matked and roughly-hewn°for*beauty. It was'a:quiet resolute 
‘face; far too grave and stern indeed for his years,.even when his brows 
‘were not in ‘thought or anger. His lead—fringed with short 


erisp ‘hair, some’shades darker than -bis ‘eyes, where a reddish tinze 


mingled with the brown—was well set on a short clean-cut neck, and 
looked smaller than it really was, from his great breadth and squareness 
of shoulder. Though only in his twentieth spring, his joints seemed 
already set, and with each careless movement of the long sinewy limbs, 
the coils of hardened muscle showed'themsélves under his close hunting- 
dress. There was little of culprit or penitent, indeed, about the 
demeanour of Ralph Fitzwarenne, as he stood there haughtily erect ; 
seeming to dwarf:every other figure in that group. 

“hou ‘hast ‘heard,”:Dyneversaid. “Hast aught of excuse or denial 
to urge; orsspeaks the priest truth?” 

“Trath, ‘after the fashionof his order,” the youthenswered. “ Dhat 
is—half trath,or so'muchoas suits»him to tll : yet, maybe, he saav not 


He saw not yoniler pretty:poppet, goadimg Pay with asteel-shod 


hurtting-pote, till her muzzle was alba-gore. Rare-sport, i faith: though 
it well-nigh came to bitter earnest. He held himself «safe beyond .fhe 


sweep-of ther ehain ; ‘but, whon eame, the wtaplé wes dragging from 


the post. Yet another minute, and Fay had avenged hherseélf:inshéersown 
‘fashion. -Thisirunsin her blooii: when fairlywode they will turn on 


‘him ‘hat feeds «them, if he come ‘them ‘and «their wrath. 
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Would’st have had me:dally, when I saw that the brache hearkened no 
more'to my ‘voice than to ‘the voice of a stranger? Marry, when I 
hied back, not without ado got I leave to drive tne staple home : ihe 
left her marks on me ere we were friends again.” 

Drawing up his doublet sleeve, he showed, a little above ‘the deft 
wrist, a deep row-of fang marks; already black and swollen, though 
the .skin ‘was not broken: they were plainly the traces of a i sag 
chance-snap, not of a gripe given in pure malice. 

‘Had the sleuthhound’s fangs been on her darling’s throat, the fesky 
Ursula-could scarce have raised louder outcry, than she did, ‘hearing: of 
his danger. But her husband hushed her again with his ‘hand ; sand in 
his'tone, as he made reply, there was a calm more ominous than passion. 

“Whence gottest thou yonder hound? And since when ‘hast ‘thou 
licence to keep, under this roof of mine, brutes from whom there comes 
peril of life and limb? Had harm come to yonder child, thinkest thou 
amends had been made by the throttling of a seore like thee ?” 

The young man’s face began ‘to darken; and that evil light, before 
spoken of, came into his bright brown eyes. 

“She was Philip Kemeys’ last gift to me. He travelled many a 
league to fetch her, when his mortal sickness was upon him; for from 
that day ‘he sate never in saddle again. There is not her match 
—as all thy foresters know—betwixt Thames and ‘the narrow seas. 
Moreover, she is the only thing that ever I owned, for which I was mot 


_ beholden to thy:charity. Her food and kennel-reom she hath ‘fairly 
earned : she hath saved thee many ‘a deer. I had been right isorry 


had harm happened 'to:the ‘child ; and I wot well that my life agaimst 
his is, in ‘thine eyes, like a cinder from ‘the furnace aguinst:fine gold. 
Yet were it secant justice to demand of me’the bloodsprice—seeing that 
forshis own sport he put ‘his neck im peril.” 

“The ‘bravhe dies by ‘the halter ere noon,” Sir Simon said. “And 


now I -will‘speak of thine own matters. Lo! I approve not whatdhe 


boy hath done: but he hath been more than punished by the wongh 
treatment he-got at thme hands. Hadst thou 'no more reverence for 
him who, if he live, shall one day rule here in my stead, than toast 
him aside like a mangy cur? Didst thou forget tl at thouywhose beard 


is well-nigh grown, wert dealing with ‘a weakling child ? ay—mere. 


Hadst thou forgotten that, what is but petulance in the ‘heir, a8 maere 
‘With ail his cynicism, he hesitated over the last brutal: enti But 


the broken thread of speech quite unconcernedly..: 
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‘In the bastard. °Tis a simple name, and soon said: I wot 
not, why thou didst draw second breath over it. Nay, sir, my father, I 
have not forgotten; neither am I like to forget. I have heard the 
tale often enough to tell it without halting. I know how thon didst sit 
with folded hands, whilst others wrought shame to thy wedded wife— 
‘ wedded,’ I say, in the teeth of monks and schoolmen—and wrong to 
thine unborn child. I have been bred up by thy bounty—for 
what purpose of thine own I may not guess; since hitherto it hath 
not pleased thee to send me where honour or wealth is to be won, nor 
even to raise me to esquire’s estate. Wert thou as weary of giving, as 
I am of eating, the bread of idlesse, thou wouldst let me fare forth to 
the wars, were it only as a mounted archer. It should go hard, but 
I would one day repay thee the charges thou hast been put to for 
me.” 

Once more Sir Simon’s cyes—this time nether pensively than 
angrily—rested on his firstborn’s face. 

“Thy speech lacks not reason,” he said, after a long pause: 
“though, like thy demeanour of late, ’tis something masterful and 
over-bold. Grievous wrong was done before thy birth; though, by 
Mary’s truth, I plotted it not, and would have stayed it had I been able. 
Moreover, I have been in fault for keeping thee in paresse here: but I 
cared not, by setting thee amongst mine esquires, to breed in thee hopes 
which might not be fulfilled ; and I was something loath to send forth thy 
mother’s son as a simple man-at-arms. These things shall be mended, 
and that speedily. Either, thou shalt ride among my lances that are 
boune to France under my kinsman of Montacute’s banner, and win 
advancement according as he shall report of thy deserts; or thou shalt 
go forth this day alone, with coin enow to purvey thee a stout horse 
and armour of proof, and some bezants to boot. But mark thou me. 
If this last be thy choice—thou hast thy portion. Whether thy fortunes 
be made or marred, thou comest back hither no more; for I and mine 
shall be held quit of thy maintenance for ever.” 

The blood flushed up in Ralph Fitzwarenne’s cheek, as he made 
prompt reply 

“Sir, my father, the choice issoon made. I care not greatly to ride 
under my lord of Montacute’s banner, or to win his good word ; 
neither hoped I better hap, than to carve mine own road to honour, I 
trust not to misuse thy bounty, for the which I here render duteous 
thanks. Give me such portion as seemeth to thee good; and let us 
part in peace. Thus much I dare aver—from this day, unless at 
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thine own express behest, thou shalt look on my face no more, whether 
in life or death.” 

Whilst his son was speaking, Dynevor’s hand was laid on the silver 
bell that stood beside him: at the last words he rung it sharply. 

“Go thou to my chamber,” he said to the page who answered the 
summons, “ and fetch me hither the steel-wrought coffer that stands 
near my bed’s head. And bid the seneschal assemble me here mine 
household, and such others as chance to be within the castle, whether 
vassals or villeins: it is my pleasure to speak with them presently.” 

Sir Simon unlocked the coffer with a key he wore under his doublet 


. on a thin silver chain, and from amongst certain leatheru bags of coin 


chose out one—the heaviest. Then he drew from the fourth finger of 
his left hand a chased gold ring, wherein was set a balas ruby; and 
laid ring and bag on the table before him. 

“There is thy portion,” he said. “Take it with my good leave; and 
may God and our patron saint prosper it to thee. Yon ring was thy 
mother’s only jewel ; she willed that I should wear it, the night we 
were wedded: it hath never left me till now.” 

Ralph Fitzwarenne came near; thrust the bag unopened into his 
gipsire ; and drew the ring on his finger, speaking never a word. At 
that moment he liked his father better than he had ever before done ; 
for his quick ear had caught a certain tremor in the other’s measured 
tones, and his own heart was fuller than he cared to show. 

By this time the body of the hall was filling fast with the numerous 
household, amongst whom were mingled not a few dwelling beyond 
the castle walls, who chanced to be within them that morning for 
business or pleasure. In front of these, marshalling them into some- 
thing like orderly ranks, stood the ancient seneschal, bearing his 
chain and wand of office, while the squires and pages gathered in a 
knot by themselves just below the dais. The Lady Ursula—somewhat 
overawed, albeit not displeased by the turn matters had taken—had 
withdrawn herself farther into the deep embrasure, whither her child 
and the chapellan followed. Then Dynevor arose and came forward, 
till he stood full in front of his retainers. His gait was slow, and his 
figure, even before the mishap which crippled and bowed him, had 
been somewhat ungainly: nevertheless, his bearing was not devoid of 
a certain grave dignity, as he made his brief oration. 

“‘Good friends, and liegemen, and servitors of mine, whether free or 
bond ; I have called ye here this day, to be witnesses betwixt myself and 
this youth, whom ye all know to be my son, born in wedlock—albeit 
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in wedleck which Holy Church saw fit to disallow. Ye know, too, 
how, up to this hour he hath been nourished and trained at my charge 
—if not with such honour as would befit mine heir, at: least with such 
tendance as is not unworthy of my blood. And what I have given 
I have given, the Saints wot, not grudgingly; nevertheless, he goeth 
forth this day—having received sucha portion.as contenteth him—of his 
own free will, not driven by me. Now, I hold all ye here present to 
wit, that, even as I discharge him of all duty and fealty to me, so do I 
hold myself quit of all claim and clear of all duty towards him for ever. 
Furthermore, if any man here present, beneath esquire’s rank—being 
of sound mind and able body—shall choose to bear him company, he 
shall do this with my free leave. If such an one be villein, I will 
enfranchise him here before you ; if he be free, he shall :carry with him 
the full wages of a foot-archer for a year and a day.” 

There was a sway and a stir im the little crowd that filled the body 
of the hall; and one came to the front who, after making obeisance, 
. waited, as it seemed, to be questioned. 

He was ashort, thick-set:man, with an honest heavy face, imperfectly 
lighted up by two pale grey eyes, and scarcely relieved by hair of the 
jightest flaxen, cut square across ‘his low forehead, and close round his 
dull’s neck. His double joints and deep chest gave promise of vast, 
though, perchance clumsy, strength; and as he stood there, his 
brawny bow-legs were planted, naturally, in the posture of a practised 
wrestler watching for the grip. 

On him Sir Simon looked with some surprise. 

“ Hownow, Wall Lanyon?” ‘he said. “Comes the grist so slowly 
to thy ‘father’s mill, ‘that thou must needs seek fortune by wandering 
_ theu knowest not whither? I-warrant ‘that before a week is past thou 
wilt ‘be homesick and’wearying for the-clack of the hopper. Moreover, I 
guess thy father would scarce approve this venture of thine.” 

The other ‘made answer in:slow, sententious fashion, like one who, 
having'few ideas to spare, is chary of their utterance. His voice was 
_ strangely deep and gruff for his years, which might have numbered 
some five-and-twenty. 

“Ithank your worship, traile thrives apace. Nevertheless, if he 
will endure my company, I'am minded to go'forth with ‘Messire Ralph 
this day; and if I-have your worship's good leave, of my father I will 
crave none. For his own pleasure ke bronght -home Cloudesley’s 
shrewish widow -before my mother’s prave was green ; and purpose ‘to 
. doanine own pleasure now, whether itlike him-or ao. If I miss the 
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clack of the hopper, I shall also miss the clatter of my stepdame’s 
tongue: mayhap I shall sleep the sounder. Marry, if her tongue were 
all—but this morning I had taste of her five fingers, and my cheek is 
red-hot yet. I care not to take hard blows without chance of paying 
them back in kind.”’ 

“ Ay, and is it so?’”’ Dynevor said, with his hard laugh, so like his 
father’s; in which there was much of ‘gibe, and little of mirth. 
“Light cause, methinks, to make a man leave hearth and home 
behind: yet doth a gad-fly chafe a war-horse quicker than a sore 
wound. TI will not cross thy purpose, specially as thou art of full 
age, and free of aught save vassal’s service; come’near, and take the 


' year’s wage whereof I spoke. If thou bearest thyself as starkly 


under shield as thou hast done at the wrestling ‘and cudgel-play, the 
King hath gained a stout archer, though I lose a trusty liegeman.” 

When the silver marks had been counted out in due tale, and 
Lanyon had fallen back into ‘his place again, Sir Simon turned, and 
beckoned to Ralph Fitzwaremne. As’the youth drew near, and bent 
one knee, Dynevor’s dark face softened more than, surely, it had ever 
done since the days of his first wooing’; and’ he was fain to clear his 
throat twice or thrice, before he could speak steadily. 

“TI bid thee farewell in all kindness; and do thou think of thy 
father as little hardly as may be in the after-time. ‘If the blessing of 
a right sinful man may‘avail thee, thou’hast it freely: ‘counsel I have 
none to give. I know thee.to be honest; and to‘one born of our blood 
there is no need to say—‘Be bold!’ I ‘say only—‘Be patient, and 
prosper!’ In the name of'the'most Holy Trinity, andof St. Giles, our 
patron saint, so mote it be !”’ 

Ralph Fitzwaremne Jaid ‘his lips on his father’s‘hand, scarcely with 
a son’s devotion, but rather like a vassal paying homage to his liege 
lord. As he rose to his feet, there was a mist over his‘own eyes, that 
for a second or two made the ‘figures im ‘the body ef the hall look 
blurred and dim: yet in his ‘bearing there ~was mever a sign of 
weakness or regrét ‘as he ‘strode swiftly towards 'the great doorway ; 
looking neither to the right hand nor the left, and changing with none 
either word or sign. Close to his shoulder, just as silently, followed 
Will Lanyon. Not a few, :as'the pair passed through their midst, 
wished them “ God-speed”’ with bated breath; ‘but neither squire nor 
servitor, vassal nor villein, presumed -to «stir from his :place till, some 
minutes later, Sir Simon Dynevorseemedto wake from ‘a reverie, and 
with a wave of his hand gave them ticence:to-depart, 
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Charmian, 


I. 
In the time when yellow lilies shake 
Their dusty gold on river and lake, 
When the cuckoo calls in the heart o’ the heat, 
When the dog-star foams and the shade is sweet; 
Where cool and fresh the river ran, 
I sat by the side of Charmian, 
And heard no sound from the world of man. 


Il. 


All was so sweet and still that day! 
The rustling shade, th> rippling stream, 
All life, all breath, dissolved away 

Into a golden dream ; 

Warm and sweet the scented shade 
Drowsily caught the breeze and stirred, 
Faint and low through the green glade 
Came hum of bee and song of bird ; 

Onur hearts were full of drowsy bliss 
And yet we did not clasp nor kiss, 

Nor did we break the happy spell 
With tender tone or syllable. 

But to ease our hearts and set thought free, 
We pluckt the flowers of a red rose-trec, 
And leaf by leaf, we threw them, sweet, 
Into the river at our feet, 

And in an indolent delight 
Watch’d them glide onward, out of sight. 3 


Ill, 


Oh, had I spoken boldly then, 

How might my love have gather’d thee ! 
But I had left the world of men, 

And sitting yonder, dreamilio, 

Was happiness enough for me ; 


Charmian. 


Seeking no gift of word or kiss, 

But looking in thy face, was bliss ; 
Plucking the rose-leaves in a dream, 
Watching them glimmer down the stream, 
Knowing that eastern heart of thine 
Shared the dim ecstasy of mine! 


IV. 


Then, while we linger’d, cold and grey 
Came twilight, chilling soul and sense ; 
And you arose to go away, 

Full of a sweet indifference ! 

I missed the spell—I watch’d it break,— 
And such come never twice to man: 

In a less golden hour I spake, 

And did not win thee, Charmian ! 


v. 


For wearily we turned away 

Into the world of everyday, 

And from thy heart the sweetness fled 
Like the rose-leaves on the river shed ; 
But to me that hour is sweeter far 
Than the world and all its treasures are : 
Still to sit on, so close to thee, 

Were happiness enough for me! 

Still to sit on in a green nook, 

Nor break the spell by word or look, 

To reach out happy hands for ever, 

To pluck the rose-leaves, Charmian ! 

To watch them fade on the golden river, 
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And hear no sound from the world of man! — 


Rosert Boucwanan. 
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Dramatic Critics Critcise. 
BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


Dramatic criticism is one of’ those arts that have no recognized posi- 
tion and no recognized principles, but plenty of too easily recognized 
professors. They swarm into every: theatre, and are as well known as 
the actors or the box-keepers. They pretend that the power of pre- 
serving the anonymous would materially add to their independence of 
judgment, but neither they nor their employers take the. slightest 
trouble to secure this privacy. A few beggarly pounds or shillings 
are allowed to stand between the critic and that which he says would 
aid him in doing his duty to the public. The “ fnee-list,” suspended 
at times, as far as regards bonnet-builders, dock officials, linendrapers’ 
assistants, publicans, and that very large parish of individuals who 
come under the general description of “ professionals,” is never sus- 
pended, as far as the public press isconcerned. Anything that bears the 
shape and impress of a newspaper order, any ragged reporter or printing- 
office labourer who represents, or is supposed to represent, a news- 
paper, however obscure, is admitted to, all theatres and places of public 
amusement at all times and all seasons. A dead newspaper is treated 
with more respect and fear than a live public, There is no written 
contract in dealings of this sort, but there is an implied understanding. 
The manager, by these courtesies, hopes to conciliate the paper, and in 
some cases does conciliate it, while the critic feels the influence of 
transactions entirely beyond his control. He is kind'and gentle to the 
manager, whatever he may feel it his duty to be to the actors and 
authors. The manager is always spirited’ and enterprising. He is 
spirited and enterprising when he accepts. a thoroughly bad piece and 
decorates it with splendid scenery, and he can only be spirited and 
enterprising when he has the judgment to select a good’ piece on which 
to layish his capital. The worst of always pitching the key-note of 
praise too high, is that it makes it difficult to increase the tone when 
required. A manager is entitled to praise if he produces a good drama, 
and deserves strong blame if he produces a bad one. It is a lame 
excuse for him to urge, or have urged for him, that he engaged the 
reputed best author in the market at a fair market-price, and “left it 
to him.” This is not the act of a manager, but of a fool; of a man 
whose greatest successes must necessarily be “flukes.’’ It is true that 
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most. sorcalled managers are men; of this.stamp, whe hold: searee: pro-. 
perties at. the sides of. our principal London’ thoroughfires,,.. and. whose. 
whple art of management:is. to wait for “something teturn up:’” The 
critios, most of them, know this, but! they never sny it. When, they 
want to abuse anybody, they scold the supernumeraries. The: super- 
numeraries expect it, and the public, readimg the reproof, think their 
arbiters of taste are faithful. Poor;.meek, patient, stupid public, they 
are. easily: imposed:upon! They seea close column of type, and. think 
they are well served ;, the mamagers. see it also, amd are: satisfied. In 
nine'cases out of ten it is nothing but a wordy narrative of the plot of 
the play—a. well-known device of critics when they wish to conceal 
their thoughts. 


There is a.very prevalent notion, fostered by: many journals: which | 


abuse the tone and style of contemporary dramatic critieism, that 
nearly all the critics on the metropolitan press:are playwrights, whose 
want of independence is' mainly due to the dealings they have with 
managers, This is a mistake, andj more; it.is-an injustice. With two 
or three exceptions, our dramatic critics are: mem who never write plays: 
for the stage, or for the pigeon-holes of a,manager’s desk. They enter 
intone competition with the anthors they are called upon. to criticise ; 
and if their judgment is biassed in any way,.it is. by personal more 
than by pecuniary influences. Mr: Dumphy; the dramatic eritic of the 
Morning Post is not a playwright, and: Mr. Desmond Ryan, whe repre- 
sents the Standard and Herald,. and. is a musical as well.as a-dramatic 
criti¢, never wrote a drama or an operetta. Mr, E. Ii. Blanchard; of 
the: Daily Telegraph, supplies pantomimes very regularly to Drury 
Lane theatre, but does no other dramatic work. Mr. F. G. Tomlins, 
who. represents the Morning Advertiser, wrote m tragedy called “‘ Garcia, 
or the Noble Error,” many years ago, but. hasneverrepeated'the error ; 
and Mr. J. Hollingshead, who writes the dramatic notices for the Dazly. 
News, is- the author of one farce produced in, 1858, and has: never 
written another. The Pall Mall Gazette is represented by Mr. Gi H. 
Lewes; and the Globe by Dr. Granville, both uneonnected with stage 
writing. The principal critios on the London daily press who areactive. 
dramatic. authors are Mr: John Oxenford, of Zhe Times, and: Mr. 
Ipicester Buckingham, of the Morning, Star. Mr, Oxenfon# is an. 
acconmplished author and adapter, whose writings would be: accepted: 
and paid for. at the:market-price, evenif he had no,connection with Zhe 


Times ; and Mr; Buckingham’s\conneetion with the,Stor can, have; very” 


little effact upon managers. As.one of Mn. Webster's chief toadies; he. 
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probably secured early attention for his translations, and the way in 
which he made the democratic free-trade organ play a few weak pro- 
tectionist tunes when the Music Hall v. Theatres controversy was in 
its infancy, was worthy of some little reward. The Star has since 
wisely discovered that it cannot safely be Conservative when even 
the Morning Herald is Liberal on this subject. 

The weekly papers are represented by writers who have quite as 
little to do with stage business. The Hxaminer critic is Mr. Henry 
Morley, who reads plays, but never writes them. The Dispatch is 
represented by Mr. Bayle Bernard, a conscientious and retired dra- 
matist. The Weekly Times notices are written by Mr. F. G. Tomlins. 
Mr. Sidney Blanchard represents Lioyd’s. The Atheneum and the 
Illustrated London News both obtain their dramatic criticisms from 
Mr. J. A. Heraud, a mystic dramatist, who obtains a footing occa- 
sionally at the minor theatres. The Saturday Review obtains its 
dramatic matter from Mr. John Oxenford. The Spectator theatrical 
notices are very rare, except when Miss Kate Terry is acting. The 
Illustrated Times is represented by Mr. W.S. Gilbert, a young bur- 
lesque writer. The Hra and the Sunday Times, both professedly the- 
- atrical papers, and bound to praise everything, may be left out of the 
catalogue. The Observer is represented by a gentleman of taste, who 
is not a dramatic author, but simply an old playgoer. The sporting 
papers may be passed by ; and the religious papers never meddle with 
anything so abandoned as public amnsements. 

Out of this long list of newspapers, daily and weekly, only three © 
are represented by active dramatic authors, and only six, including 
those three, by dramatic authors passive and active—a sufficient answer 
to those who assert that the hope of selling pieces, mostly translations 
from the French, at fancy prices, is the chief cause of newspaper 
critical mildness. Dramatic authors, far from being gentle judges of 
the work of their fellow-craftsmen, are often remarkable for Draconian 
severity. Mr. Tom Taylor is the most prolific modern dramatist, with 
the exception of Mr. Boucicault, and when he gets an opportunity of 
passing judgment upon a contemporary drama, he is far from being 
merciful. His criticisms in the now defunct Reader were full of spleen 
and indignation, and his notices in The Times (during the illness of 
Mr. Oxenford), of “A Wild Goose,” at the Haymarket, and of the 
defects of stage-management at the Adelphi, when his own drama of 
“Henry Dunbar” was revived, were like galvanic shocks to the 
readers of the leading journal. The public, used to nothing but cri- 
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tical sugar, were not prepared for this sudden dose of bitters, and the 
change of diet was evidently a mystery to the uninitiated. 

All the writers named above have their individual peculiarities 
apart from the system of criticism they are supposed to uphold. Mr. 
Oxenford is a graceful and scholarly writer, never eager to use the 
admitted power of his journal to crush an actor or an author. Having 
written for the same paper for nearly thirty years, and being a sensible, 
observant, and cautious, not to say timid, man, it is almost unnecessary 
_ to remark that he is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of The Times 
newspaper. On the first night of a new drama he is not so anxious to 
ascertain whether the play is bad or good, when judged by a high 
literary standard, as to see whether it is accepted by the public, and 
has the chance of becoming popular. If it will “run” a hundred 
nights, it is quite good enough for The Times, and the analytical criti- 
cism is reserved for the pages of the Saturday Review. 

Mr. Dumphy’s criticisms in the Morning Post are the work of a 
thoughtful reading man, whose natural amiability is often sorely tried 
by the rubbish he is compelled to witness. Mr. F. G. Tomlins is one 


of the most accomplished Shaksperian scholars on the London press, — 


and one of the most genial humourists. If his dramatic notices in the 
Morning Advertiser do not more frequently show traces of fun and 
culture, it is because they have to be written hurriedly very late at 
night, or because the dramas produced seldom justify any writing 
beyond the merest reporting. Mr. Desmond Ryan, the dramatic 
critic of the Standard and Herald, is a writer of great experience with 
no very strong opinions, except in conversation; and Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, of the Daily Telegraph, is a writer of equal experience, who 
represents a journal of enormous circulation, and is careful not to use 
his power recklessly. Mr. Leicester Buckingham, who represents. 
the Star, is very fond of long words, and rings the changes on “ emo- 
tional facial” and “facial emotional,” until he confuses himself and 
his readers. He can write an able criticism when he likes, but his 
prevailing faults are a weakness for praising everything in petticoats 
that is good-looking, and a passion for scolding that is almost 
feminine. Mr. G. H. Lewes, once well known as a clever dramatic 
adapter under the name of “ Slingsby Laurence,” writes occasionally 
in the Pall Mall Gazette with sense and critical power, but with too 
great an affectation of superiority to all other critics. 

These are the chief critics of the London daily press, and it is 
their misfortune to work at a time when the drama is not much 
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‘tespected by intellectual people. Some editors who have very lofty 
notions of the place they occupy amongst the governing powers of 
the world, affect to speak of actors as “those people,” and pretend 
not to care much how their dramatic reporting is done as long as 
they are not troubled with complaints and corrections. The critics 
who are blessed with such mighty editors, of course, are encouraged in 
that lazy habit, which puts off a notice until the next day or the next, 
and as far as the drama is concerned, turns an otherwise well-conducted 
daily newspaper into a weekly or retrospective review. A critic who 
is notable to write his notices on the first nights of new dramas, is 
evidently not strong enough for the place, and ought to resign in 
favour of more robust, if less clever men. The readers of a daily 
newspaper look to their journal first for news, and secondly for style. 
The critic who can leave a theatre at midnight, rush to his office, and 
give a clear and amusing account, one column in length, of a new 
three or four-act drama, tracing it to its source, apportioning praise 
and blame with an unprejudiced pen, and, above all, spelling the names 
ef the actors correctly, is a treasure to his journal, and the proper 


critic for a daily newspaper. 


All hair-splitting, and the Anglo-German style of criticism may be 
left to the weekly newspapers. Editors who know what a daily 
journal ought to be, will support a critic who never shuffles out of his 
work with the following paragraph :—“The play did not conclude 
until a very late hour, and we consequently reserve our remarks for a 
future number.” It would be difficult to believe that such confessions 
of incapacity could creep into a well-conducted journal, if other 
similar confessions of failure were not frequently observable. On the 
nights of a heavy debate, or some equally expected event, we often 
see the following humiliating sentence :—“ In consequence of the great 
pressure on our space, we are compelled to omit our law report, and 
many articles of intelligence.” A manager of a paper who puts such 
a paragraph into type may well say that he is compelled to dispense 
with intelligence. In plain English, he tells the public that his 
machinery, his writers, his printers, and his management, have utterly 
broken down, but hope to resume on labours i in the course of a day 
or two! 

A dramatic critic is the servant of the public—a taster sent in 
advance to try to report upon theatrical productions, upholding what 
are vaguely called the interests of art to the best of his ability, It is 
not every manager, however, who regards the critic in this light. 
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Some managers look upon him as their servant, and not the public’s. 
They resent any uncomplimentary remarks upon their dramas and 
their companies as personal insults, forgetting that a critic is in the 
same position as a judge. A manager may have friendly relations 
with a magistrate without expecting him to misinterpret the law in 
exchange for dinners and other civilities, but I am afraid that critics 
are regarded as more purchasable material. Some managers have the 
human weakness not to mind any abuse lavished on their actors and 
authors, even to the injury of their pockets, but then such managers 
are actors and authors themselves. A manager will accept a fortune 
made for him by an author.or an actor; but he will not conceal his 
contempt for his benefactor if he feels it. The anxiety of an actor to 
influence theatrical notices is more pardonable. He has often a just 
ground of complaint in the character of the criticisms. A-eritie gene- 
rally seems to think that his opinion overrides everything. He has 
only to assert that a piece or an actor is bad, and the piece or the 
actor must be so accepted. He gives no reason for the faith that is 
in him. He has said it, and you must bow down and worship the 
unsupported opinion. There is no court of appeal, and if you write to 
the journal, you only get another snubbing. 

Critics are human like other people, and have their likes and dis- 
likes, their whims and prejudices. One man hates Shakspere on the 
stage, and has the courage to say so; another man hates slip-slop 
French translations; another man hates the public for their coarse 
and idiotic tastes; one man detests burlesque, with all its attendant 
glitter and folly; another man hates realistic effects, real cabs, real 
pumps, and real water; one man admires the old school of acting— 
the Turveydrop and deportment school; another likes the new and 
more flippant school; one man admires beautiful scenery and stage © 
upholstery ; another likes the pauper simplicity of more “legitimate” 
managers ;—but they all strive to do justice to authors and actors, 
because they all have an affection for authors and actors. If their 
criticisms are not generally more lofty in tone, the fault lies, in a great 
measure, with the public. "What is the use of proving, according to all 
received canons of criticism, that. piece is bad, when theatres can be 
filled by it for two or three hundred nights? If the public want a 
higher order of criticism, they have only to ask for it. If theatrical 
notices during the last few months have exhibited an unusual severity, 
the cause may be found in the revival of hissing as a stage corrective. 
Hissing is the respected parent of dramatic criticism. 


A Wonderful Crab, 


BY ERNEST GRISET. 


* Richerd replied, ‘ It must be known to a 
That tales sont To may yet be true.’ ’—Caranse, Tules of the Hall, Buok iii. 


POINTS FOR MEDITATION. 


. . The sailor landed. ‘ Now,’ says he, 
‘ I wonder what these here can be ?’ ”— Spike Island, Canto I. 
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. UP A TREE, 2 
“ There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft.”—Dibdin. ‘ 
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CUTTING HIS STICK. 


‘He did not speculate on the fall.” 
Letter from the Bishop of Down. 


PICTURE ON THE ISLAND. SUNSET. Olaw’d. 


Sailor’s Thought. “ If like a crab you could go backwards.” — Hamlet. 
“ The wish was father to the thought.” — Henry IV. 
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38. A Wonverful Crab, 


‘* My barque is on the shore.” 
Getting a good run with a fair wind.— Nautical observation. 


“One foot on sea and one on shore.” —Th? Fviar of Orders Grzy. 
“Push off in a crack, 
And never come back, 
But paddle my own canoe.”—Modern Song. 
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SITE FOR A SEA VIEW. 


“ For this relief, much thanks.” —Hamlet, Act i., sc. 1. 
* Here’s to’ards you, Brave Boys, there’s naught left to larn 
Of this Wonderful Crab from this Wonderful Yarn.” —Bo’sen’s Ballad.. 
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‘* Delay is dangerous.” — Somebody, somewhere. 
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Gilliam Cullen Bryant and American. Poclry. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


: (Tue Americans have as yet, properly speaking, no literature of their 
own, It is true that they have given numerous examples of the most 
brilliant intellect in many departments of the arts and sciences, but as 
yet they lack that consolidated literature which is the result only in 
other nations of the growth of the human mind, but which might have 
been by this time expected in the Americans, since they started from a 
point of civilization at which, indeed, some few of the European nations 
had not arrived. There is a theory, however, about this which may help 
to explain away some of the difficulties of this consideration. After a 
nation has attained to a certain point in its progress from obscurity to 
glory, whether of arts, of arms, or of commerce, it pauses; and this 
pause invariably assumes a retrospective tendency. The national mind 
grows contemplative ; it explores no more for new experiences, but 
combines old ones. But this is by no means synonymous with decay ; 
on the contrary, it sometimes gathers vigour from repose, and once 
more advances towards greater perfection ; but in America this could 
not be. Europe, indeed, furnished it with boundless sources of con- 
templation, but the activity of a young empire prohibited repose. In 
full panoply it had leapt from the heart of European civilization ; in 
full war array it went forth to battle with the fate that frowned upon 
it from a vast, uncivilized continent. Its intellect, always imposing, 


was enlisted in the service of conquest. Meditation, abstraction, a 


past from whose accumulated greatness other nations could evolve new 
glories for the future, were unknown to it. It directed the intellect 
that it had brought with it from Europe into channels conducive, it is 
true, to the interests of civilization; but not the civilization of the 
Old World. There was too much activity for refinement; there was 
too much energy for that abstract contemplation which is the true 
source of refinement. Progress was secured by indomitable toil and 
perseverance, and these absorbed the intellect which, invested now 
with new scenes and climes, and consequently operated upon by new 
influences, might have otherwise created for itself a literature remark- 
able alike for its originality and vigour. 
What is the result ? With no time to create for itself, it imitated 
the excellence that it had admired before. European letters were laid 
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under contribution, not to suggest new experiments, but to serve as 
models for old. (" The American intellect as yet possesses no marked 
feature, no idiosyncracy. There is a mannerism ; but mannerism must 
not be confounded with intellectual peculiarity. Irving, Prescott, 
Longfellow, Bancroft, Cooper—in brief, the finest specimeus of their 
literary men—are eminently English ; and it is remarkable that in pro- 
portion as they resemble the English, so are they admired. To this, 
however, exception is necessary. Emerson, Poe, Melville, Lowell, and 
some others equally remarkable for their sparkling originality ot 
thought as well as diction, are purely American. What they have 
written, only Americans could write ; and assuming the day not to be 
remote when the American intellect will vindicate itself from the 
charge of imitation, by creating for itself a literature that shall be its 
own by the incorporation of those national peculiarities which could 
only stamp it as such, we may well regard these men as the apostles 
of pure American thought. 

Foremost amongst the poets of America stands the name of Bryant. 
For originality he claims no praise; but for tenderness, beauty, and, 
above all, earnestness, he is entitled to the warmest admiration. Still, in | 
considering his merit as a poet, it must be remembered that we are but 
criticising one of ourselves. No transatlantic author is more English 
than Bryant; he has even a certain classical precision and polish 
which many of us want. Now, in an English poet this would be 
admirable. It is no less to be applauded in an American; yet who 
would not wish to see so fine a mind as Bryant’s converting itself into 
an exponent of American nature and American thought, rather than 
repeating the themes which, having been already well sung, scarcely 
require repetition? It is from this point of view, however, that he is 
to be considered. ) 

We have said that Bryant is remarkable for the earnestness of his 
poetry. Let us illustrate our meaning by dwelling for a moment 
upon “The Ages,” undoubtedly his best composition. In all true 
peetry there is infinitely more philosophy than is usually thought. 
The faith, the hope, the love, the desire that it breathes are moulded 
into one harmonious whole, which, conforming itself to the various 
phases of human life, serves to inspire the very sentiments and 
emotions which constitute its components. Such a philosophy under- 
lies the poem of “The Ages.” As its title indicates, it is meant to 
express an array of marshalled years, each bearing on its brow the 
signs of the woe or the joy that renders its memory execrable or 
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lovely. The subject is mournful, but impressive. The poet, glancing 
down the vista of the past, sees the wrongs, the guilt, the massacres: 
that have desolated a glorious world ; sees faith wrested from its holy 
purpose to sanction deeds that descend to us like bluod-drops on the 
page of history; sees empires, once glorious in liberty and power, 
crumbling in decay beneath the hand of avarice, tyranny, or faction ; 
sees also noble deeds, each of which would serve to redeem a degene- 
rate race from whole ages of crime. From all these sights and signs. 
he infers peace at last for mankind, and concludes with the following 
apostrophe to his country :— 


‘* But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 
But with thy children—thy maternal care, 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 
These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barriers of thy borders, where, 
Among the gallant sons that guard thee well, 
Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy in thy lap the sons of men shall dwell?” 


~ \This poem is serene; noble, and earnest; it is not didactic,) but, by: 
simply invoking the phantoms of the past, the author inculcates a 
deeper lesson than could possibly have been done by any other mode 
of treatment. In this we recognize the artist. We recognize the 
artist, too, in the skilful distribution of light and shade with which 
he has variegated his verse. 

In many respects the poem of “ The Ages” is worthy of Campbell ; 
in point and polish it is seldom inferior to many of the compositions 
of that elegant poet, the resemblance in manner, and frequently im 
thought, only widening when the subjects are different. 

The theory of Mr. Buckle, that the condition of mankind, both as 
regards the organization of society and the character of individuals, is 
influenced wholly by physical laws, seems to find at least no corrobo- 
ration in the structure of the American intellect. Yet it is certainly 
strange that a nation whose actions and ceremonies are stamped with 
characteristics peculiarly their own, should be free from all singularity 
in the expression of its mind. Since actions are regulated by 
motives, and motives by thought, one would certainly fancy that, 
where the action is eccentric or at least novel, there must be a cor- 
responding eccentricity or novelty in the thought; but their literature 
has not shown it.. The only solution, therefore, of this enigma is, that 
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the action prompted by the thought is suffered to operate with 
freedom ; whilst the thought itself, either from fear of ridicule or love: 
of conservatism—which is the active principle of all republics—is: 
foreed from its natural bias into the well-worn channels of the Old 
World intellect. This slight digression is purposely made to lead us 
into a consideration of the influence of American nature over the 
American mind. Those who fancy that they will find in American 
poetry the reflection of the magnificent scenery of the West will be 
disappointed. A love of freedom, which is natural to man, and there- 
fore not peculiar to the Americans, will there be found; but it is 
certainly not to be attributed to the effects of the boundless prairies, 
the miles of forests, the broad expanse of sky upon the imagination. 
It is rather an echo of the patriotic songs of Europe; it is a shout in 

~the praise of liberty, not exulting because it is copied. This absence 
of the influence of the surrounding glories of American scenery 
upon the American intellect is conspicuous in Bryant. It is true — 
that in “ Thanatopsis” and the “ Forest Hymm”’ he, celebrates: the 
praises of nature in lines stirring and poetical; but(“Thanatopsis’” 
and the “Forest Hymn” are the praises of an’ Englishman cele- 
brating the scenery of Windsor, not the fervent hymns of an 
American inspired by that natural grandeur which is America’s 
alone. He sings as Thomson or as Akenside would have sung, and 
be it confessed that, if he does not equal the former, he is generally 
superior to the latter. But this is not what is wanted. There should 
be in American description, American nature; there is expected an 
exposition of those sublime sights and scenes which a lavish nature 
has accumulated upon the shores of the West. We care not whether 
the verse be rugged or not, so long as it is American.) Posterity will 
polish the strains. Only let it be the care of the present to lay the 
foundation of a national poetry, which will then insure a national 
literature. Let the genius inspired by the prairie, the lake, and the 
mountain speak; his declamation will be grand, for the inspiring 
influence is grand. 

But America yet wants her Chaucer.. 

Bryant’s power is not objective. He is never dramatic. He him- 
self is the analyst; he does not permit his creations to analyze 
themselves. But the subjective tendency visible in his writings is 
unaccompanied by that ea cathedra declamation. against which Shelley 
so vigorously protested : “‘ Didactic poetry is my abhorrence; nothing 
can be equally expressed in prose that is not tedious and supererogatory 
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in verse.” Bryant assumes no position of teacher. What he sees, 
and believes in, and loves, he endeavours to express. There is little 
passion ; there is little imagery. It is a calm exposition of things 
which to the vulgar eye will always be considered as phenomena, but 
which to the poet has been made familiar long ago. There is the 
serene eloquence of a mind conscious of its power, and never trans- 
gressing the limits it has assigned to itself. This isa pity. There is 
enough in his works to fully justify the belief that, had he permitted 
himself a wider field of action, he would have attained a nobler end. 
Compelled thus to embrace the nature around him, he would have 
converted himself into a medium for its communications with the 
public mind. The public intelligence thus enlarged by its newly- 
created sympathy, would, by its development, have rendered more 
practicable its exposition by poetry. Its caprice would have been less 
frequent, its idiosyncracy, more marked, its disposition more stable. 
It. is thus that national characters are formed. A more vivid com- 
munion with nature than such as can be gained by the mere senses, 
broadens the intelligence, whilst it calls into action each latent sym- 
pathy. Men then begin to recognize the validity of nature’s claims, 
and their own powers to appreciate them. They trace that wondrous 
connection which, when discovered, is the secret of all emotional and 
intellectual culture. The poet, therefore, is the apostle of nature, 
preaching the utterings of the embosomed spirit. Such an apostle 
Bryant might have been. Had his powers failed him, his endea- 
vours would have served, at least, to indicate the only means by which 
a national literature in its noblest sense can possibly be created. 

There is a lyric in Bryant’s poems, entitled “June,” a fragment of 
which we have but to quote, to convince our readers that the man 
whom we have ventured to commend is worthy of all the admiration 
bestowed on him :— 


“T know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show : 
Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow. 
But if around my place of sleep 
The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs and song, and light and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb.” 


It is in such simple songs as these that his real power is proclaimed. 
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Of all literary achievements, the ars celare artem is the most difficult. 
This, though a platitude, it is necessary to repeat here, in order fully 


to exhibit the strength of our author. Many a poet has ere now found ' 


a refuge for a trite or dull thought by clouding it in phraseological 
obscurity. He whose meaning, without being obvious, is easily com- 
prehended, can have his merit estimated with little difficulty. What is 
not at once seen in poetry is readily granted. The fault is not the 
poet’s, but ours. On the other hand, when a thing is plainly put, it 
stands to reason that it must be good to please. Now, Bryant pleases, 
and is simple. This be his merit. 

America, within the last forty years, has produced some very 
eminent poets. Poe, Lowell, Dana, Longfellow, Sigourney, Emerson, 
Walt Whitman are names that will occur to all. To Bryant, however, 
must be accorded the praise of being the first of American poets. 
This may sound strange to the admirers of Poe and Longfellow ; but 
before it can be disputed, it is necessary, first of all, to come to a clear 
understanding as to the nature of poetry. It would be presumptuous, 
however, to attempt to define that which, having been already defined 
fifty thousand times, yet wants a definition. It is useless to create 
standards of art by which poetry is to be judged ; for every great poet 
creates a new taste, and genius leaps beyond the limits assigned to it 
by art. True taste is unquestionably to be estimated by its catho- 
licity. The Beautiful is protean; and it is the doctrine of ssthetics 
that has taught, or is teaching us, how rightly to appreciate the Beau- 
tifal, no matter in what form it may be presented to us. (Hada any 
one of the American poets converted himself into an exponent of the 
sublime nature that lies around him, it is certain that, however poor 
might have been his expression, his interpretation would have rendered 
him the poet of America. But since it is by the success of their imita- 
tion of old masters that the American poets hold themselves up to be 


_ judged, then it is evident that, from the polish and music of his verse, 


from the wisdom of his fancy, from the earnestness of his purpose, 
from the deep poetic meaning that is perceptible in his songs like the 
perfume in flowers, William Cullen Bryant merits the praise of being 
the first of American poets. To insist upon this would be idle, without 
illustration, and for illustration we have no room. To satisfy our 
readers, we can only refer them to his works. 
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Let’s have it out, then, Cousin Flo, 
Long since you promised me a sitting, 
You always listen best, you know, 
If you can irritate your knitting ; 
Be patient, if I win by words 
A meditation to outlive them, 
And if I wake forgotten chords, 
I somehow fancy you'll forgive them. 
II. 
"Tis humming buta hackney’d tune 
To sigh, and ask if you remember 


‘The words which consecrated June, 


And cheered the darkness of December ; 
The rhymes I read you at your feet, 
The lonely hours, till morning’s grey-light, 


‘Our songs and rides, the window-seat, 


Where we have watch’d the dying daylight. 
ul. 
That’s over now, and you’ve to play 
The pretty little game of marriage, 
I think you're certain for “a shay,” 
And, maybe, you will get a carriage. 
I wonder if he’ll trade in bonds, 
Or study medicine or Chitty ; 
I think you’re safe for diamonds 
If you can tolerate the City. 
Ivy. 
And how about my future life? 
Well, there—the colonies are handy, 
Where maybe I shall take a wife, 
Or maybe I shall take to brandy ; 
And maybe they will write me lies, 
Or just a little truth about you— 
But, Flo! you’ve tear-drops in your eyes, 
My darling! what’s the world without you ! 
Ciement W. Scort. 
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Holland House. 


BY THE REY. J. C. M. BELLEW. 


CHAPTER 


e% EK whois studious of the olden 
¢ times may wander almost in 
bs vain about the suburbs of 
; London, or through its noisy 
4, streets, in search of those an- 
- cient mansions, those Baronial 
- residences (as theyare called), 
‘', which were once congregated 
' along the river’s bank in the 
Strand, and at Chelsea, or 
nestled among the trees of 
Hampstead and Highgate. 

In the City, a precious remnant of 
the Crosby Hall of Richard III. still 
exists, which in any other country but 
pS: England would be jealously guarded by 

Sse the State. In the Strand, Northumber- 
land House, built for Henry Howard, 
of the poet Surrey (1605), is the last representative of those noble 
mansions, a faint remembrance of which is recalled in the names of 
streets marking the spots whereon they formerly stood. On the 
opposite shore of the Thames, the ancient towers of Lambeth 
Palace carry us back in imagination to the times of the Lollards. 
In Holborn, a fragment of the domestic chapel still marks the 
site of the famous Ely House. In the Strand, the Savoy Chapel 
reminds us that Simon de Montford once lived there; that John 
o’Gaunt had his palace on that spot, and that under his hospitable 
roof Chaucer dwelt and sang. But, with the exception of Northum- 
berland House (and even this has been so Italianized and metamor- 
phosed internally as to have completely lost its original character), we 
may wander in or about the suburbs of London in the vain search 
for one of the famous “ Houses,” one of the ancestral homes around 
which ‘still linger reminiscences of former days, traditions of bygone 
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centuries, and associations which recall men and women whose valour, 
or genius, or beauty, or wit, has given them a place in the memory of 
their country, until we are confronted by Holland House, crowning 
with its old brickwork gables, and turrets, and quaint parapets that 
gentle slope, which, gradually declining from Kensington and Notting 
Hill, sinks into the valley of the Thames. . 
“ Thow hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race ; 
* * * 
Flow sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walls, and unpolluted air ; 
How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees, 
Thy noontide shadow, and thine evening breeze.” 


Holland House, bedded in those elm-trees, which stretch from the 
Kensington Road up to and around the mansion, is a familiar and 
ever a delightful object to the gaze of Londoners who pass in thou- 
sands, day by day, along that chiefest and best approach to the 
Metropolis, the great high-road to the west of England. The old place 
‘has of late years become more and more a spot of jealous regard, 
because the big city, expanding itself in every direction, has at length 
hemmed in the Park and House. Too truly did a friend of Henry 
Vassal, the third Lord Holland, write :—“ The wonderful city, which, 
ancient and gigantic as it is, still continues to grow as a young town 
of logwood by a water privilege in Michigan, may soon displace those 
turrets and gardens, which are associated with so much that is inte- 
resting and noble; with the courtly magnificence of Rich, with the 
loves of Ormond, with the counsels of Cromwell, with the death of 
Addison. The time is coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the last 
survivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amid new streets, and 
squares, and railway stations, for the site of that dwelling, which was 
the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of 
scholars, philosophers, and statesmen. They will recollect those por- 
traits in which were preserved the features of the best and wisest 
Englishmen of two generations. They will remember the singular 
character which belonged to that circle, in which every talent and 
accomplishment, every art and science had its place. They will re- 
member how the last debate was discussed in one corner, and the last 
comedy of Scribe in another; while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration 
on Reynolds’s ‘Baretti’; while Mackintosh turned over ‘Thomas 
Aquinas’ to verify a quotation; while Talleyrand related his con- 
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-versations with Barras at the Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes 


over the field of Austerlitz.” 

All we can hope is that these words, if prophetical, may have the 
character of most prophecies, which require a very considerable lapse 
of time before they ripen to fulfilment. : 

As the interest which Holland House excites is, in the main, 
awakened more by its historical associations than by its architectural 
features, or even by the treasures it contains, the proper course will be 
to regard it historically first, and subsequently to describe such objects 
connected with the House as would attract the observation of a 
visitor. 

The estate, or park, which until lately was about three hundred 
acres in extent, originally belonged to the family of De Vere, 
Karls of Oxford, and was a part of the manor of West-Town, or that 
portion of the parish of Kensington situate westward of the church. 
Alberic, or, as he is commonly called, Aubrey de Vere, came with 
the Conqueror to England. He was possessed of the Manor of 
Chenesitan (7.e., Kensington). From him it descended to John, 
fourteenth Earl of Oxford, Lord Great-Chamberlain of England, who 
was commonly called Little John, of Campes, from his residence at 
Castle Campes, in Cambridgeshire. He married a daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk, but, dying without issue, in 1526 (eighteenth Henry 
VIII.), the manor descended to his three sisters and co-heiresses, 
Elizabeth, Dorothy, and Ursula. Ursula died without issue ; Elizabeth 
married Sir Anthony Wingfield, and her son, Sir Robert Wingfield, 
alienated his moiety to Sir William Cornwallis, the descendant of 
Dorothy. Dorothy had married John Nevill, Lord Latimer; her son 
by that marriage was John, Lord Latimer ; he died 1577, leaving four 
daughters, co-heiresses. The third daughter, Lucy, married Sir 
William Cornwallis, of Brome. On the division of her father’s estates, 
her moiety of the Manor of Kensington came to her, and on acquiring 
(as above stated) the moiety of Sir Robert Wingfield, the whole 
Manor of Kensington came into possession of the said Sir William 
Cornwallis, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, K.G.; Comp- 
troller of the Household to Queen Mary. Sir William had served in 
Ireland under the Earl of Essex, and was knighted at Dublin, 1599. The 
youngest daughter of Sir William, by Lucy his wife, was Anne, who. 
was married, at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, in 1610, to Archibald, 
seventh Earl of Argyle. The Manor of Kensington was conveyed to 
trustees for the said Anne Cornwallis, and her husband, the Earl of 
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Argyle. She and her husband alienated the estate to Sir Walter 
Cope, and thus the property, which had been in the family of De Vere 
from 1066 to, 1610 (very nearly six hundred years), at length, and 
for ever, passed away to other blood. The following abstract of 
pedigree (with stars and numbers) will show more clearly than the 
text the way in which the estate descended in the family of De 
Vere, and passed away through the female line. 


Aubrey de Vere—1066. 
Sir Thomas de Vere, 8th Earl, died Sir Anthony de Vere, K.G., 10th Earl, re- 
1370. (45th Ed. III.) stored in 1393, to all the lands and 


rH title of Earl of Oxford, as possessed by 
Robert de Vere, 9th Earl, created Marquis of Dublin his nephew the 9th Earl, died 1440 
and Duke of Ireland (9th Rich. II.); attainted (1st Hen. IV.) 


(11th Rich, IJ.), died 1392 (16th Rich, II.), with- 4 
out issue. Richard, 11th Earl, died 1416 
(6th Hen. V.) 
John, 12th Earl; beheaded, 1461. (Ist Ed. VI) Sir Robert de Vere. 
l 
Aubrey, beheaded with Sir John de Vere, 13th Earl _ George. Sir John de Vere. 
his father. restored to all the titles ° 
and honours (lst Hen. 
VII.), died 1512 (4th Hen. 
VIII.) His son died dur- 
T T 
{*1) John, 14th Earl of Oxford. Elizabeth (*2 Dorothy) Ursula John, 15th Earl. 
Little John of Campes, married married died without 
died without issue, 1526 Sir John Nevill, issue. 
(18th Hen. VIII.) Estate Anthony Lord 
divided among his sisters. Wingfield. Latimer. 
— j é 
Sir Robert Wingfield, alienated his (*8) John, Lord Latimer, 
portion of the Manor of Ken- died April 3, 1577. 
sington to Sir William Corn- 
wallis. 
Catharina. Dorothy. (*4) Lucy=Sir William Cornwallis. 
fl 
f i] 
William, Frances. Cornelia, (*5) Annf Cornwallis=(1610) Archibald, 


7th Earl of Argyle, who alienated 
the Manor of Kensington to Sir 
Walter Cope. 

With the acquirement of the De Vere property at Kensington by 
Sir Walter Cope, a distinct period in its history commences. Cope 
appears to have been a thriving favourite of King JamesI. From 
that monarch he received a variety of grants—grants of fines and 
grants of offices. Among others, he held for life a grant of office as 
one of the chamberlains of the Exchequer. Cope was useful to the 
king in procuring money; and in the various favours and grants 
conferred upon him we may recognize the royal guid pro quo. - Through 
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Sir Thomas Cecil, and by grants from Queen Elizabeth, he had 
acquired extensive property in and about Kensington. The manors of 
West-Town and of Earl’s Court had both come into his possession, 
forming one large Kensington estate. Although tradition says that 
there was a manor-house upon that part of the property which is now 
included in Holland Park, and some traces of the building are 
reported to exist behind the villas in Addison Road, there was no 
residence fitted for the habitation of Sir Walter. He accordingly 
began to build, and to him we are indebted for the Jacobean structure 
which is now called Holland House. It was erected in 1607. Having 
no son to succeed him, Holland House and the estate passed, upon the 
death of Sir Walter, to his daughter, Isabel Cope, who was married 
to Henry Rich, second son of Robert, Lord Rich, first Earl of War- 
wick. The family of Rich had risen to influence and wealth, during the 
reign of Henry VIIL., in the person of Sir Robin Rich, the Solicitor- 
General. The infamous conduct of Rich, and his perjury upon the 
trial of Sir Thomas More, are matters of history. ‘‘ I am more sorry 
for your perjury than for mine own perils,”’ said Sir Thomas to Rich. 
Henry Rich, the husband of Isabel Cope, was a man remarkable for 
his handsome person and polished manners as a courtier. He became 
a favourite of King James I., and still more so of Charles I. and 
Henrietta his queen. His character will be found ably drawn in 
Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion.” By a glance at the abstract 
of pedigree which follows, it will be seen that this Henry Rich and 
both his brothers were earls. Three brother earls is a somewhat 
remarkable fact in the romance of the peerage. Henry made himself 
acceptable to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of James I. 
He found a staunch friend also in Hay, Earl of Carlisle. It was 
through Villiers that he won his wife, the heiress of Sir Walter Cope. 
The next good fortune that attended him was being created Baron, and 
then Earl of Holland. He was subsequently attached to the person of 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and made a Privy Councillor and Knight of 
the Garter. He went as ambassador to France, to treat for the Prince’s 
marriage with Henrietta, the future Queen of England. With Henrietta 
he subsequently became a great favourite, “‘ who vouchsafed to own a 
particular trust in him.” .... When the civil war broke out, his 
conduct was time-serving and contemptible. He deserted the Royal 
cause (owing, it has been said, to his enmity for the Earl of Strafford), 
and took a decided part with the Parliament. 

It was at Holland House. that the Members of Parliament were 
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received by him to meet General Fairfax, and subscribe the declaration 
to the army. From thence, Fairfax, the assembled members, and the 
Speaker, went in procession to Westminster, being joined in Hyde 
Park by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. On the king’s cause 
becoming desperate, Henry Rich seems to have felt compunction of 
conscience, and, returning to his allegiance, made an effort to restore 
the king. Having fought gallantly in an encounter near Kingston, 
he was obliged to flee, and was shortly taken prisoner, and confined in 
Holland House. Being brought before the High Court of Justice, he 
was condemned to death, and beheaded, March 9, 1649. 

After his execution, Holland House was for a time occupied by 
Fairfax, as his head-quarters; and tradition says that Fairfax and 
Cromwell used to hold private interviews in the midst of the open 
ground—the present meadow, lying between the house and Kensington 
high-road. The widowed Countess was soon afterwards allowed to 
return to her residence. During the Protectorate, when all the theatres 
were closed by the Puritans, plays were enacted on several occasions 
at Holland. House, to the great delight of the nobility and gentry, 
who were privately summoned to the performances. On the death ot 
the Countess, Robert, the second Earl, seems to have resided chiefly 
at Holland House. He married twice. By his first marriage he had 
a son, Henry, Lord Kensington, who died a minor. By his second, 
Edward, who succeeded him as third Earl in 1675. 

_ A strange, ghostly story is told by Aubrey, in his “ Miscellanies,”’ 
concerning the Lady Diana Rich, a daughter of this Earl of Holland. 
** As she was walking in her father’s garden at Kensington, she met 
with her own apparition, habit, and everything, as in a looking-glass. 
About a month after, she died. And it is said that her sister, the 
Lady Isabella, saw the like of herself also before she died. This 
account I had from a person of honour.” This Lady Isabella, who 
married into the Thynne family, is eulogized by Waller, for her 
playing on the lute :-— 


“ The trembling strings about her fingers crowd, 
And tell their joy for every kiss aloud ; 
Small force there needs to make them tremble so— 
Touched by that hand, who would not tremble too f om 


The succession of Edward Rich, third Earl, ‘healing to the his- 
tory of Holland House a lady, through whom it acquired part of the 
special interest which now attaches to it. The Harl married Charlotte, 
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daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirke Castle, Denbigh. She 
was left a widow in 1701, with an only son, born in 1697. Having 
devoted herself to the education of this youth, at the end of fifteen 
years (1716) the Countess married for her second husband the Right 
Hon. Joseph Addison, who was made a Secretary of State the year 
after his marriage; but is far better known as the man of letters, the 
author of the “ Spectator,” and one of the most polished masters of 
the English language. Of Addison, and of the young earl (Edward 
Henry, sixth Earl of Holland), more will be said when the interior of 


the house is described. This marriage is commonly reported to have 


been ill-assorted. But it was brief. “ Holland House,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “although a large house, could not contain Mr. Addison, the 
Countess of Warwick, and one guest—Peace.”” Addison:died in 1719, 
and two years afterward the young Earl also died, unmarried. The 
titles and estates passed to his second cousin, Edward Rich, grandson 
of Cope Rich, younger brother of Robert, the second Earl, and great 
grandson of Henry Rich, and Isabel Cope. For thirty-eight years, 
during the reigns of George L and II., this nobleman enjoyed the 
estates and double earldoms of Warwick and Holland. By him 
Holland House was allowed to fall into a state of neglect and decay. 
A. curious fact in connection with the life of this Earl, and of Robert, 
the second Earl, is, that on various occasions Holland House was let on 
short leases, and occupied by several persons altogether unconnected 
with the Rich family. Among others, the Duchess of Backingham- 
shire, a daughter of James II., kept great state at Holland House. 
William Penn, when in England between the years 1685 and 1693, 
resided here for some time, and carried on his communications with 
James II. Mrs. Morrice, the daughter of Bishop Atterbury, also lived 
for several years with her husband at Holland House, when her father 
was exiled, and residing in Paris. “ Downright Shippen,” as Pope 
called him, and the “incorruptible Shippen,’ as Sir Robert Walpole 
called him, whom even he could not bribe, also lived in this house, and 
boldly proclaimed his Jacobite opinions. It is difficult at this date to 
determine who were visitors, and who occupied the house on short 
tenancies; nor, indeed, does it much concern us to know. But upon 
the Rich’s, Earls of Holland, becoming likewise. Earls of Warwick, 
it is certain that they frequently resided im the country, and thus 
Holland House was let for brief periods to strangers. Upon the death 
of Edward, fifth Earl of Holland, in 1759, without issue, and ‘the 
extinction of the double earldoms, the Kensington property reverted 
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to the sister of Edward, the third Earl, the Lady Elizabeth Rich, who 
had married Mr. Francis Edwardes, of Haverfordwest. By him the 
estate was divided. The one part, now called Holland Park (after 
having for a few years been held on lease from the last Earl), was sold 
to the tenant, Mr. Henry Fox in 1762. The other, or Earl’s Court 
portion, was retained, and descended to Mr. Edwardes’ son, created 
Baron Kensington, 1776. It still remains in possession of the same 
family. 

The subjoined abstract of pedigree will show the various possessors 
of Holland House, while it continued in the hands of the Rich family : 


Robert, 3rd Lord Rich—Penelope, da. of Earl of Essex. 


created Earl of War- (Sir Philip Sydney’s “ Stella.’’) 
wick, died 1618. 
Robert, 4th Lord Rich— —(*1) 1 Henry Rich—Isabel Cope, da. of Sir Walter Earl of 
2nd Earl of Warwick. created Ist Earl of | Cope, married at St. Bartholo- Newport, 
The friend of Cromwell. Holland, K.G., be- mew’s Church, Smithfield. 
headed Mar. 9, 1649. 
Robert, 5th Lord Charles, 6th (*) (Ist) — Robert, 2nd Earl—(2nd) Anne, da. Cope 
and 3rd Earl of Lord and 4th Elizabeth | of Holland. Suc- | of Edward, Earl Rich— 
Warwick. Earlof War- da.ofSir | ceeded hiscousin | of Manchester. 
wick, died Arthur Charles as 5th 
1673. Ingram. | Earl of Warwick, 
died 1675, buried 
at Kensington. 
Henry, Lord I 1 
Kensington, (*3) Edward, 3rd Earl—Charlotte, da. (*6) Elizabeth— William Edwardes, Cope 
died a minor, of Holland, and 6th of Sir Thomas Rich. son and heir of Rich— 
1659. Earl of Warwick, Middleton, of Francis Edwardes 
died 1701. Chirke Castle, of Haverfordwest, 
who married, born 1711, created 
for her 2nd lst baron Ken- 
husband, the sington,1776. By 
Rt.Hon. Joseph him the Holland 
Addison, in House Estate was 
1716. sold to Henry Fox, 
1762. 
(*4) Edward Henry, 4th Earl of Holland, and (*5) Edward Rich succeeded his second 
7th Earl of Warwick (Addison’s step-son), cousin, Edward Henry, as 5th Earl of 
died unmarried, 1721, aged 24. Holland, and 8th Earl of Warwick, 


died 1759, aged 65. Both titles extinct. 


By the purchase effected in the year 1762, the venerable mansion 
and estate passed into possession of the Fox family, with which name 
it has now been associated for a century past. The memory of Charles 
James Fox, and the courtly hospitality of his nephew, Henry Richard 
Vassal, third Baron Holland, who made his house the head-quarters of 
the Whig party, and the home of the most distinguished men of his 
day (distinguished not only in rank, influence, and politics, but 
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also in letters, learning, art, science), have given to this “local habita- 
tion’? a name which will. probably be far more lasting than the 
habitation itself. The name of Addison would have secured for 
Holland House a reverential regard, not only in the mind of every 
Englishman, but of every traveller who speaks the Saxon tongue. 
But the Fox family have given to it a political import, and a wider 
historical association. Around its walls now hang the mute repre- 
sentatives of that congregation of heirs to fame whose learning, 
or eloquence, or art, distinguished the close and first quarter of 
the present century. Some still linger upon the scene! A few— 
but very few—can recall the days when Byron “looked so beautiful 
sitting there” (as Lady Holland said); when Lord Holland gathered - 
about him such friends as Lansdowne, Russell, Mackintosh, Erskine, 
Romilly, Talleyrand, Macartney, Rogers, Luttrell, Tierney, Horner, 
Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Scott, Moore, and the long list of politicat 
associates and friends of his uncle, Charles James Fox, whom to name 
would be to write a political catalogue of the reign of George III. 
“Tt is a brave old house,” said Horace Walpole, but its bravery 
consists far more in the names which will be for ever associated with 
it, than in the decorations “of that bastard-Gothic of James the 
First’s time,” which Sir Walter Scott criticised. 

Another chapter will present this place to us in possession of the 
Fox family, from 1762 to 1867. We can then wander through its 
rooms, and glance at its objects of interest, its pictures, statues, and 
books; its associations with Charles James Fox, and with his nephew, 
Henry Vassal Lord Holland; the names which, together with 
Addison’s, will always rise before the memory when artist depicts, or 
when writer describes, Holland House. 
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Falling im Bobe, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 


“ Brrtus, Marriages, and Deaths,” is a common enough heading in all 
newspapers ; surely it should be Marriages, Births, and Deaths, for 
man is born to die—that is a natural consequence ; and people are 
married that others should be born: therefore, as marriage, in the 
true relation of things, should always precede birth—being, it is said, 
made in heaven—so love should ever precede marriage. And thus we 
shortly reason out the second line of Emerson’s quatrain from “Casella,” 


“Test of the poet is knowledge of love, 
For Eros is older than Saturn or Jove.” 


The concluding couplet I will not quote, although in fear of the critics, 
one of them having reminded me, when I had used half an epigram 
from Tauvenarges, that two lines were a couplet, not a quatrain. Acute 
critic! he was quite right; two and two do make four. 

And as surely as two and two make four, and two couplets form 
a quatrain, so the first business in a man’s life is to fall in love. 
It is a man’s first duty, and he would be wise, if he undertook it right 
early in life, when he was wide awake to woman’s faults, when he had 
ceased to look upon woman as a divinity, and began to regard her as a 
loving and loveable human creature—a being neither faultless nor too 
full of faults, but one whom it is his duty to love and caress, to guide 
and chide when she required such guidance and correction, but in a 
way which should exhibit on his part both art and heart. All this 
should take place, not when a man has the whole weight of the world 
upon him, when he is hampered in business, but when he has plenty of 
time to throw away, as if one of us ever had a moment to spare! Yes, 
sacrifice first to the divinity of Love. See while your eyes are clear, 
and your wisdom is strong upon you, that you choose your partner 
well ; know as far as you can know, that the chief end of life is accomp- 
lished; that you have assured yourself true happiness in a wife ; that the 
firm friend, the gentle consoler, the true adviser is yours ; that a second » 
Anteeus, you have secured one, who, in your struggle with this Hercules, 
this brawny Society, will dower you with new strength every time you 
are thrown upon her bosom. For you may sport awhile with Fortune, 
and lose money, and yet recover it; you may coquet with Fame, 
write and rewrite, make a position and lose it; you may play even with 
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reputation, in spite of angry tongues and-foolish sayings, and outlive 
the ashes of a mistake or a questionable name; but you never can 
coquet with Eros, King Love, eldest and most jealous of the gods, 
ready to wound even Aphrodite. Put off your love till Time has dow- 
ered you with a wrinkled brow and silvered locks, with a harsh voice 
and a hardened manner ; with a cool judgment and a colder heart, and 
you think you have been wise, do you? Youare not. You imagine 
you will get women to love you? Idon’t. Or that you can at least 
live without love? No, not if you were an oyster; or that a sensible 
woman will be honourable, good, true to you, give you her heart because 
you are a husband. There you deceive yourself. Think over the 
matter ; love is a great science, too hard to master when one grows 
old, and it is not to be despised nor flouted, and indeed only to be 
dealt with like Greek, French pronunciation, Latin verse, and a few 
other things, by a very early acquaintance. “The science of love,” 
wrote Cicero, “is the philosophy of the heart.” So, moreover, the 
method of falling in love truly, wisely, properly, and with discretion, 
is the science of life. What a Paradise would this world have been 
if it had never witnessed an ill-sorted union nor an unhappy marriage. 
The question needs no further argument. This falling properly in 
love is the first question in life. 

There has been a great deal said about boy-love and its stupidity, 
but there is something to be said in its favour. When a gentleman 
“ gets on” in life, when his head—as the humorous Americans have it— 
“begins to grow through his hair,” then, like Mr. Thackeray did, he 
may try to represent poor young Pendennis raving about the Fotherin- 
gay, and making a fool of himself. But when Mr. Arthur Pendennis, 
discreetly married to the woman who loved him, and whom he did not 
love, was set up in life, writing for the “ Pall Mall Gazette” (Thackeray’s 
original “ Pall Mall Gazette,” not the copy), he met the Fotheringay 
married to an old satyr-like nobleman—a my Lord Pan, who had dis- 
creetly covered his goat-legs with trousers, and who had a star on his 
breast and a leer in his eye. Who were the fools then? Pen was 
one, for all his brilliantly-spiteful reviews, so calculated to show his 
own cleverness ; the Fotheringay, with her’ cold, sad look; my Lord 
Pan, with his piercing glance; and even Mrs. Pendennis, who had half 
of her husband: very sad fools these. The terrible calamity that 
might have followed on the awful mésalliance of an apothecary’s son 
with a clever actress, the daughter of an Irish adventurer, seems 


_ to me to be little to the after exhibition of that terribly cold piece of 
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folly of which every one there had been guilty. And don’t we see it 
every day? Messrs. Ay and Bee are capital fellows, who were as 
gay as birds when bachelors, but not such fools, you know, as to 
marry in haste and repent at leisure; they would sow their wild oats 
and make a fortune first. So these wise men of the Hast, Messrs. Ay 
and Bee, living in Russell Square, and going down to the City every 
day, reversed the proverb—they repented at leisure first, and married 
in haste afterwards; and when you are on a polite visit, how terribly 
coldly the ménage strikes you. Have you ever made a morning call 
just after the husband and wife have been having what is satirically 
known as a “jolly row?” Well, Messrs. Ay and Messrs. Bee appear 
always to have been just having that at home. No warmth, no 
cordiality, no loving look between husband and wife; none of that 
charming, teasing, insolent fondness not expressed, but aiways visible in 
@ young married couple who have fallen in love wisely. As for boys, 
I think that they know best how to manage their own loves. Young 
men are much more critical than some think ; up to about seventeen 
they are determined, like John Knox, to protest against the “ mon- 
strous regiment of women.” It is only after they have been in love 
that they excuse the faults and follies of the whole sex (except those 
of their own sisters) for the sake of the dearly-loved one. A boy who 
really loves knows many secrets which a man of mature age, who is 
simply “ going to marry,” has forgotten, or knows nothing about. He 
knows what women chiefly desire, that love is only to be bought by 
himself, and will insist upon having the whole coin paid down—wings, 
feathers, bow and arrows and all. That given, and a man is safe for 
ever. “A lover,” says M. Ernest Feydeau, in a novel not everybody 
should read, in spite of its cleverness, “a lover; what wife would ever 
think of a lover’’—you will remember that we are for the moment in 
France—“ if a husband would give her that which every lover gives, 
not only little politenesses, attentions, forethought, consideration, 
friendship, but a little, just a little of that balm which is the essence 
of all our life, a little love! That’s just what people of l’age mur 
seldom know how to give at all.” 

It is in very elegant French that Madame de Pnisieux has written 
this sentence, “If ever I had to choose a lover,’ the reader will 
remark the word in italics, ‘he should not be an ordinary mortal. 
A man just like every other man should never belong to me.” A 
young lady to whom I lent the book has enhanced its value greatly 
in my eyes by a marginal note, such as indeed Mr. Mudie might 
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object to, but no one else. She has written, in a charming Italian 
hand, ‘‘ Them’s my sentiments,’ opposite the passage quoted; and 
them’s everybody’s sentiments, too. Happily for men, they can 
choose their lovers; unhappily for women, they only can accept 
those who offer. They would do much better than we if there were a 
rule passed, an act in the Universal Parliament of Man, that woman 
should exercise a continual leap-year privilege, and pick out her 
partner. “They can do all that men can do, and somewhat better,” 
said a modern philosopher ; “ the only difference is, that their judgment 
is cooler, and they are more amiable.” “And,” ejaculated Madame 
de Pompadour, “‘I am half inclined to believe that philosopher.” So 
am I. When we see a spooney fellow, to whom a nice girl is appa- 
rently tenderly attached, and who at his club—a great goose !—says 
openly that he is about to quit bachelor life and to marry—to be 
sacrificed, in fact—one can very truly swear that the man made the 
proposal, and that the girl, staunch and true as woman always is, 
is showing no white feather, but is persuading herself, perhaps even 
her own heart, that the man must be loved, and is quite different from 
any other man, that his follies are eccentricities, his selfishness is 
prudence, his hard judgment of others is wisdom. It would have 
been very different if she had had her choice, and he, if he had married 
young, would have gravitated like dust of steel to a magnet, to some 
iron thing which might have magnetized him too. But now! Well, 
the girl will do her best, you may be sure, and love this block, and 
endow him with many qualities, even as the Queen Titania twists 
flowers over the long ears and the hairy snout of Bottom in the ass’s 
head. Very beautiful is it to remember all this, and to know how 
women idealize those whom they love, and thus heighten and raise 
noble natures to the very nobility which they first but imagined. 

“IT do love you, dear, so much,” said one, as she passed her arm 
round her lover’s neck, and looked into his eyes. ‘‘ You are so clever, 
so handsome, so true—and, oh, so much more than this, so generous, 
brave, so tender-hearted, so noble !”’ 

The two lovers came to a full stop, There are periods in life when 
the heart stands still, whatever physiologists may say about that busy 
organ, and when the eyes, looking from the window of the soul, grow 
dim with love, and the body, feeble, leans against another body for 
support. And he who heard all this, knew that the woman’s 
heart had touched her tongue with eloquence, and had placed at the 
windows of her eyes the finest coloured glass in the world, and that she 
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believed him all she said, and saw all that in him. “And why,” 
gasped he, with a sudden revelation, “why should I not try to be all 
that she thinks me? Why should I let that be ideal which I can 
make real ?’’ And he vowed a vow, and rose to the very height which 
she had imaged. 

To return to a word introduced by me near the commencement 
of a paragraph on the preceding page—spooney. I used that word 
to protest against its use. Formerly, we were noble enough to talk 
about love, and not to hide our affections. A man when he was 
fairly in love, satisfactorily to himself, walked about, says William 
Shakspere, “ like one of the lions.” Chest out, limbs stretched, and 
a noble savour of conscious strength about him; but now-a-days a 
popular novelist has made one of his characters sneak off to church 
and meet his bride round a corner, and do so to the joy and applause 
of his readers. And so we come to the participle “spooning.” 

“Are you going to the Zoo? You will see young Smith there; 
he’s awful spoons on Miss Jones.” Grant me patience, just heaven ! 
but of all the abominable cants which are canted in this canting 
world, though the cant of criticism may be the worst, yet this cant of 
fashionable slang is the most offensive. You see I have altered 
Sterne a little, and ’tis a bold thing to alter a word of that great 
master of language. But it applies, and will stick. 

Fall in love, then, by all means, but don’t “spoon ”’; that is, if you 
are not next door toa fool. If you are going to choose one upon 
whom your own happiness, your children’s health, your own goodness, 
and it may be the happiness of your soul depends, for the sake of all 
that in this light age you hold sacred, don’t “spoon.” Words are 
things, and really mean more; yea, all are more true than they seem. 
Some people do spoon. They flirt with Lucy, Chloe, Lalage, Merope, 
Artemisia, Lesbia, and Fanny, each of whom marks well her man, and 
hates the drawling coxcomb as he flirts. The miserable wretch limping 
about a drawing-room in his sticking-plaister boots, fancies that they 
admire his wit, and are relating something to his advantage when they 
“talk him over.” Fond delusion, they are comparing notes, and 
laughing at his conceit, and despising him in their hearts that he is so 
foolish. But had he been truly in love with one, they would only 
have thought him noble and good. Spooning suits but fools and 
kmaves, and such cattle are not fit for honest lovers to associate with. 
Yet we want a word to express the manner in which some people 
fall in love, not listening to the language of the heart, and having 
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persons are placed in the 
»position—such @\position—that they must flirt with a young person. 
Tis done, for the language of simulation is easily learned, and that 
‘kind of lying is an easy occupation. Then after a small innings at 
this, the young lady begins to think thatitds.seridus, and the friends 
whisper, and. thefatherwrites to’ while the 
Lothario—anything’ gay—is cauglitiand netted after 
a very short struggle: So a marriage is made quite @ la mode, and 
as sureto end unhappily as the sun is to go and»visit the other 
hemisphere during that part of eternity which we @all to-night, and 
the couple may well be said to have spooned — most precious 
chance in life. Way 
Some men, and many ect ithe they hold their hearts from a 
custom in the sex, with much more eircumspection than we do ours— 
never fall in love, but:all those who do can, I think, do so wisely. 
One is not always shot through the pin of the heart by the arrow of a 
white wench’s black eyes suddenly and without notice. Observation, 
acuteness, sensitiveness,; pride, and even self-love, or its elder and 
more-serious. brother, self-respect, should be brought to bear. How 
many grave doctors have written books telling us how to take care of 
our digestions, to keep our skins clear and our pores open, and yet 
how few have given any directions about the heart. Is there any one 
who will tell us how to detect our hearts, when they love only a shadow 
the ideal we have formed, for that is the eause of the unhappiness of 
thousands of women? Is there any one who will teach the young man 
eas to fix his foolish fancies not on the mere outside, but on the 
heart? Is there no lay preacher who will laugh away the shame- 
facedness which drives men to late marriages, and bids the heart lie 
fallow for so long that weeds of base desires occupy the ground ? 
Is there no oné who will do all this? Noble Sir Walter Raleigh, 
‘writing from his last sad prison to his son, gave this advice :—“ Let 
“thy love especially be to the best, and to her only; but take heed that 
thou: love God, thy country, thy prince, and thine own estate before 
all others: for the fancies-of men change, and he that loves to-day 
hateth to-morrow ; but let reason be thy schoolmistress, which, shall ever 
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BY EDMUND YATES. 


In the Season in Hyde Park. It is half-past six o’clock, and the 
Row is fairly filled, though nothing like so crammed as it is before 
luncheon, but the Ring is fall. ‘‘The next place of resort,” says the 
“‘ Spectator,” “wherein the servile world are let loose, is at the 
entrance of Hyde Park, while the gentry are in the Ring.” . Here, 
gathered at the end of the Row, lounging on their horses, gliding in 
and out among the equestrian throng, are half the celebrities and 
notorieties of London. Peers of the realm, members of the House of 
Commons, judges, barristers,” plutocrats from the City, clerks from 
the West End Government offices, a well-known author or jour- 
nalist, a well-known horse-dealer, trying to look as if he were not 
“ giving a show” of the horse he is riding, for the benefit of 
all the bystanders. See the thick, apparently impervious, knot 
of equestrians gathered together at the entrance of the Row, and 
cynically scrutinizing all the occupants of the carriuges which run 
in triple file, are pacing between Hyde Park Corner and the Barracks. 
Here they come! First, the perfectly-appointed barouche of the 
Duchess of Pendragon, with its silver-wigged coachman and its pow- 
dered footman, and its splendid freight; her Grace herself, still the 
handsomest woman in London, and her daughters, the Ladies Blanche 
and Clara Camelot, capital types of Saxon beauty— 


“ Fair-haired and ruddy asa winter’s morn.” 


Closely following is a cabriolet, a little overdone in the smallness of its 
groom, and the largeness of its horse, in the excess of silver on the 
harness, and the amount of dye on the moustache of its driver. Mo’ 
Davis, none buthe! Eighty per cent. man, grinder of the faces of 
orphans, and swallower-up of widows’ houses! Mo’ Davis ! if you could 
see through those ill-fitting lavender kid gloves with which he holds 
the reins, you would find hands dirty and nails black with grubbing up 
the discount off dirty jobs! He tries to; get himself up like the 
Emperor of the French, and to a certain extent succeeds, facially ; 
morally, he lacks pluck, and is, consequently, far behind his illustrious 
prototype. Room now for Madame Gallipulos! very gorgeous indeed, 
and very anxious to have her gorgeosity noticed by people of rank. 
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Mr. Gallipulos is a Greek merchant in the City, and Madame Galli- 
pulos, of Westbourne Terrace, is very anxious to get into what people 
call “ society.” So, having plenty of money, she gives balls, and sub- 
scribes to concerts and charitable entertainments, and when she does 
catch a suitable “ swell,” is ready to lick the dust off his or her feet. 
Even now she keeps glancing backward over her carriage, on the look- 
out for a bow of recognition from the grande dame in the barouche imme- 
diately succeeding hers—no less a grande dame than the Marchioness 
of Carabbas. 

Very beautiful is the Marchioness of Carabbas, no mistake about 
her birth and breeding, as she lies back in the carriage to show her 
Grecian profile and her classic head, with its tightly-bound brown hair, 
to the best advantage. Rank, wealth, position—everything has the 
Marchioness of Carabbas! Everything? Well, not perhaps every- 
thing; not perhaps enough of the attention or society of the Marquis 
of Carabbas—an amiable enthusiast who believes that his mission in 
life is to convert the Jews to Protestantism, and the greater portion 
of whose time is spent between Houndsditch and Exeter Hall. The 
Marchioness of Carabbas is never, figuratively speaking, out of 
Madame Gallipulos’ mouth ; the great lady has taken so many tickets 
for concerts, has held so many stalls at bazaars, has engaged so many 
private boxes at amateur performances, where Curly Thorold, of the 
First, looked “ so charming,” and where Jack Bompas, of the Blues, 
was “so ridiculous”—all for the furtherance of the conversion of the 
Jews—that she has a claim which Lady Carabbas, by reason of the 
orders of her lord, is compelled to acknowledge. But she gives as 
little as she can for the money, and the movement of a quarter of an 
inch of neck is all Madame Gallipulos receives when she encounters 
her ladyship in the Ladies’ Mile, which is a convertible term, and 
now applies to the drive between Apsley House and the Queen’s Gate, 
but which in its time has been applied to the northern bank of the 
Serpentine, and, before that, to the space between Hyde Park Corner 
and Cumberland Gate, where the Marble Arch now stands. 

Beginning to be a fogey, one looks back through a long vista of 
years to the time when, fresh from German studentship, I was first 
initiated into the glories of the Ladies’ Mile; when Lady Blessington 
in the evening of a beauty so soft and charming, as to give one an 
idea of the resplendent loveliness of its dawn, drove in a very 
noticeable carriage, with the largest of footmen in the most 
striking of liveries; when Count D’Orsay, with his shirt-wristbands 
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turned back over his coat cuffs, drove a high-stepping horse 
in an admirably-hung dark-green cabriolet; when the bystanders 
would turn from Louis Napoleon (then merely regarded as a 
stupid, silent, disagreeable exile), to gaze with wonder on Lord Can- 
tilupe lounging along his horse’s back; when a whisper would pass 
round among the strangers that the red-faced, merry-looking gentle- 
man in the dark-blue caht was Lord Dolly Fitzclarence, while his 
friend and charioteer was his invariable companion, Sir George 
Wombwell; that the tall man in spectacles, on the stout cob, was 


Thackeray, a writer in “ Punch”’; and that the gigantic man with the 


handsome face and the keen eye was Jacob Omnium, who had just 
exposed the abuses of the Palace Court. Then crowds used to 
assemble round Apsley House to witness the mounting and dis- 
mounting of the great Duke of Wellington, and to receive the fore- 
finger salutation of the blue-coated, white-trousered veteran, and to 
cheer the Queen and Prince Albert, who drove constantly in the Park. 
Hey, presto! a pull of the string, a shake of the kaleidoscope and 
here in 1867, all is changed! Lady Blessington, D’Orsay, Lord 
Cantilupe, Lord Dolly Fitzclarence, Sir George Wombwell, Thackeray, 
‘the Dook,’’ and Prince Albert, are dead; the Queen never shows 
herself to her subjects, and a new generation has arisen which lounges, 
and yawps, and smokes, and buffoons, and haw-haws in the place where 
better men have been before them. 

In the Season, chez Lady Leighton Buzzard. Whois Lady Leighton 
Buzzard? My dear fellow, you don’t know? Woman who has had 
the most extraordinary life. Ask Jack Hawkes, he can tell you all 
about her. Was the daughter of an Irish Captain of Militia, sir, who 
came to grief and took to drinking; this girl, Olivia, went upon the 
stage, danced—by Jove, danced—at the Crow Street Theatre, and was 
devilish pretty, and all that kind of thing, and made a conquest of 
old Blennerhassett, the banker, who married her, and two years after 
died, leaving her all his enormous fortune. Then she came over to 
England, married Sir Leighton Buzzard, who was a Tory Baronet, 
and who killed himeelf with too much political excitement and brandy- 
and-water; and since then she has remained a handsome widow, a 
leader of ton, and one of the most noticeable personages of the day. 
In the season she entertains regularly, and always has the best people. 
‘On this Saturday night, H.R.H. the Duke of Brentford has been the 
guest—portly, pleasant, bland, and affable; not too much to say for 
himself, limiting his conversation principally to clearing his throat, 
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with a “Hum ! ha! ex-actly !’ Also the Baratarian Ambassador, short, 
stout, and close-cropped; the Corsican Ambassador, long, thin, and 
diplomatic ; the Turkish Ambassador, in his dark dress and fez cap, 
looking like a bottle of wine with a red seal; Viscount Talkington, a 
moody man, with’a face like a sheep; Viscountess Talkington, a 
crushed woman with a chronic cold; Mr. Justice Minos, the great 
lawyer, a man with a keen eye and a face like a fox; Lady Wuffington, 
Lady Potiphar, and Baroness Guimauve, rival beauties; Baby Black- 
wood, of the Fusiliers ; Dr. J. Miller, brifoon-m-ordinary to Belgravia; 
Mr. Eliab Norris, M.P., the fuli-flavoured wit of the House of 
Commons; and Mr. Nox, the editor of the “ Thunderbolt.” The 
dinner has been good, but dull to all save the last-mentioned gentle- 
men, who sat side by side and had their own jokes, and “ afterwards 
her ladyship had a reception, whieh was attended by a numerous and 
distinguished assemblage.” o says the reporter of the fashionable 
journal, and surely he must know far better than this bashful philo- 
sopher, who yet recognized some great personages among them. First 
the Duke and Duchess of Fitzfulke, his Grace in a wig the fit of which 
would have excited admiration in Mr. Truefitt, and her Grace as radiant 
and handsome as ever; Mabel, Marchioness of Macclesfield, looking 
like a vignette from a “ Keepsake ” of 1830; Lady Millicent Greatheart, 
and Scipio Tallboys, A.R.A‘, latest tame-cat-in-waiting ; the Countess of 
Pillowton and the Lady Eider Down; Feldzeugmeister Von Bopps; 
M. Le Comte de Carambole; Sir Hercules Ajax, K.C.B., very old and 
shaky ; the Bishop of Boston, so bland, and innocent, and child-like in 
his manner, with a crumpled face that seemed to long for a mob-cap 
to set it off, except in the moment when Sir H. Ajax, K.C.B., trod on 
the episcopal corns, when the crumpled face assumed a very different 
expression. The Macnab, of Macnab; Mr. Banshee O’Buster, M.P. for 
Balydoolan ; Ellenbogen the German fiddler ; Churchyard the sensation 
novelist ; scores of trembling, blushing youths from the Household 
Brigade; scores of simpering Misses from the wife-market; much 
crowding and pushing, and grasping at dabs of muddy ice and cups of 
thick coffee ; much tootle-tootle of Ellenbogen the fiddler, and Klavier- 
spieler the pianist, dimly heard through oceans of talk ; much private 
joke between Eliab Norris, M.P., and Nox of the “Thunderbolt”; 
much confusion in the getting-up of carriages; much waiting in the 
hall, interspersed with chaff from Lady Lesbia Longfort, whose style of 
calembourg is—well, never mind ! and very soon after midnight—let us 
be orthodox or die !—Lady Leigkton Buzzard’s reception is at an end. 
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In the Season at Greenwich (how, by the way, has Blackwall 
slipped out of the list of pleasant dining places? has the satisfactory 
name of Lovegrove faded ont of the land ; and what has become of the 
“Brunswick” and the “ Artichoke,” those famous hostelries ?) 
In the season at Greenwich, warm evening, half a score of car- 
riages, drags, flies, broughams, phaetons, and old family coaches, from 
which the horses have been removed, are standing outside the 
“Trafalgar.” A large, stout person (they always were large, stout 

s! Poor Mr. Hart is dead, and rich Mr. Quartermaine has. 
retired !—both were large and stout—the successors of both, who do- 
the honours of the doorway, are of similar pattern) receives us with 
bows, and on our mentioning the name of our host, shouts. 
‘Dolphin ?’ Away we go upstairs, and in a few minutes sit down to 
such a dinner as is unmatchable in Europe. I don’t say that there 
may not be better. At Philippe’s, in the Rue Montorgueil, they used 
to give a far more perfect dinner (readers will perceive that there is a 
gentle strain of middle-age running throughout this paper), and I 
understand that now you ean dine sumptuously at Durand’s, But 
the Greenwich dinner is a specialty—what, it is impossible to define. 
Not the whitebait, for that you can get quite as fresh and better 
cooked at many elubs and private houses; not the wine for that is 
seldom worth mentioning ; not the brown bread and butter, but a 
general glamour of eating and drinking--the open windows, the 
“waters where we watch the stately ships,” 7.¢e., the Rotterdam and 
Margate steamers, the colliers, the Woolwich boats dodging in and 
out, and the two or three four-oars, so different from the up-stream 
craft—the big blocks of what is supposed to be Wenham, but what in 
reality is Norway ice, bound with pretty greenery, in the middle of the 
table; and, above all, the general notion that you are “dining at 
Greenwich,” and out for a holiday! A full night, to-night, at the 
“Trafalgar.” Those stentorian shouts of applause, mingled with the © 
sound of tables loudly knocked, came from the “ Bellerophon” room, 
where the Worshipful Company of Leather-Breeches Makers are 
holding their annual dinner. Glorious old fellows, the leather- 
breeches makers, for the most part old boys of the old school, with 
red faces, and high starched cravats, and white waistcoats, with an 
undimmed love for port wine, and a notion of taking a good deal of 
it. Old Buckskin, the father of the Company, now over eighty years 
of age, sits on the right hand of the chairman, and returns thanks in 
a piping treble for the great toast—‘“ The Leather-Breeches Makers’ 
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Company, root and branch, may it flourish for ever!” Then Jack 
Flokes, the “wild dog” of the Company, efat 62, sings a song, in 
which there is a good deal about a certain “ Phillis,’”’ who “rifles 
hearts,” and a more than passing reference to “ruby lips” and 
“beaming eyes”; and at its conclusion all the old boys poke each 
other in the ribs, and it is publicly asserted that a lady with fair hair, 
standing in one of the balconies below, was observed to stare very 
hard at Jack Flokes as they came in to dinner; and there is more 
laughing, and more drinking, and a good deal of smoking, and finally 
the Leather-Breeches Makers return to town by the last train, in a 
convivial, not to say vinous, state. In the ‘ Dreadnought,” the room 
immediately above this, the staff of the “‘ Scourge,” the well-known 
weekly journal of “ politics, literature, and society,” are dining with 
the proprietors, two fat well-to-do men, who like literature when it 
pays, and know nothing further about it. All the go-between busi- 
ness between them and their contributors is done by Mr. Makeweight, 
the bald-headed, pleasant man at the head of the table, who “ keeps 
things going” so admirably. Next to him is the Rev. Cyril Fleem, 
curate of St. Botolph the Martyr, in the City, who ekes out his clerical 
income by flaying rising novelists. Then Mr. Angostura, who looks 
after the bench and the bar, corrects the decisions of Lord Chief- 
Justices, and has never yet been trusted by attorneys with a brief. 
The stout, slouching man, in the rusty clerical garb, is the great 
sporting authority ; and the jolly, grazier-looking young fellow looks 
after art and artists. All the biters of files are present, aud the dinner 
is a very jolly one to all, save those who give it—the proprietors of the 
“Scourge,” who, despite of Mr. Makeweight’s jockeyship, cannot be 
made to fit in with anyone. No time now to speak of the “ Victory,”’ 
where young Lord Stampfoot is celebrating his Derby winnings by 
entertaining a select company; of the “Clarence,” where Bloss 
(Milker and Bloss, Gutter Lane, Cheapside, artificial flower-makers) 
is entertaining the New York representative of his firm; of the 
coffee-room, where at some tables there are solitary diners—men with 
vast waistcoats, bulbous noses, shaky hands, and pendulous lips, quiet, 
self-contented gourmands ; and where at others long moustaches are 
bending so far forward as to be touching crimped tresses, and bushy 
beards are brushing pearly shoulders. 

What an immense amount of life, waiters at the “ Trafalgar” must 
see “in the season!” 
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English Stabilities, 
BY THE REV. C. W. DENISON, 
Late United States Consul for British Guiana. 
Ir was the oft-repeated wish of Washington Irving that he ‘might be 
made happy by finding something finished. The expression of this wish 
of the great American author was not confined to his own country. 
He applied it to all lands in which he had travelled. In all countries 
that are commonly designated as new, where civilization and industry 
are making progress, it is quite obvious that many outward changes 
should take place. There must necessarily be the temporary scaffolding 
where the building is going up. Hence the East of America is con- 
stantly moving to the West ; and, more recently, for good and sufficient 
reasons, the North to the South. It ought reasonably to be expected 
that such a march of empire would more or less encumber the path- 
way. The clearing of forests, the laying out of roads, the digging of 
canals, the bridging of rivers, the tunnelling of mountains, the filling 
up of valleys, is all so much preparatory work, contingent on building 
the foundations and rearing the superstructure of the Republic. It 
was necessary for the public good that the green hill-sides of Wash- 
ington Irving’s woodland home on the banks of the Hudson should 
yield a passage to the advancing trains of commerce, and that its quiet 
glens should echo to the whistle of the locomotive. When that public 
work was done, and well done, when the teeming millions of people 
bound to the West poured through a portion of his grounds, when 
merchandise from every quarter of the commercial world followed 
thundering after them, it was seen and felt that something was finished 
in which the people took a deep personal interest. Their industrious 
progress is the initiative of permanence. As the scaffolding disappears 
the proportions of the building are brought to light. At once it is 
perceived that the intention of the builders is to erect for coming ages. 
No broader or stronger foundations were ever laid than those of 
America are intended to be. Comparatively but few opportunities 
have been afforded Americans to show the stability of their structures. 
What could two centuries be expected to establish, in an isolated 
country, in comparison with thousands of ages in a neighbourhood of 
nations ? As far as America has been able to turn her attention from 
a wilderness, from savages, from foreign and domestic wars, from the 
necessity of a provision for her daily bread, she has done what she 
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could in erecting permanent institutions for society. She must bide 
her time for the rest. 

In looking at England we are at once struck with the marvellous 
changes produced here by the indomitable energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
character. We see the same wonderful progress in England that we 
do in America. The way is in some places more encumbered because 
the material area is smaller. But there is a remarkable difference in 
this respect between the two countries. While in both of them the 
public works are steadily being finished, and the expected results, in 
given cases, are fully realized, there were some things finished in 
England before these. The construction and operation of these works 
have made no perceptible impression on certain English stabilities. 
In America everything in society, without a solitary exception, has 
been made to feel more or less the influence of the onward rush of 
events. In England the things to which we now refer remain un- 
touched. They are what Washington Irving wished so much to see— 

The first English stability to which we refer is the Bank of England. 
We do not say that England could not exist without this bank; but 
we do not see how she could exist without it in prosperity. The 
earnimgs of England, by land and sea, might be very advantageously 
made without the direct instrumentality of her National Bank ; but it 
is perfectly clear that the permanent results of these earnings could 
not be secured without it. The greatest historical events of England, 
in modern times, have shown the stability of her Bank. The war with 
France, the suppression of the Indian mutiny, the abolition of slavery 
in the British West Indies, the Crimean war, the change in the English 
Corn Laws, the various Financial Panics, especially that of 1866, in 
Great Britain— all combine to prove the stability of the Bank of England. 

During the progress of some of the events to which reference is 
here made, it would be futile to deny that the Bank of England was 
interested. She was not and could not be, from the very nature of her 
power, an idle or indifferent spectator; but her very activity in certain 
cases only proved her stability. The depreciation of her notes, in one of 
the periods to which we refer, only gave an opportunity for the English 
people to show how safe they considered their funds to be in her 
hands. Not that the Bank of England is above the people. It is in 
this fact more than any other that her stability consists. Her Board 
of Directors sees where the real income of the Bank is, and it is 
guarded accordingly. It is the combined industry of England that 
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makes her Bank what it is. No such publie debt. as that of this 
country could be controlled if it were not for the stability given by the 
earnings of the people to the Bank of England. The Consols of 
England stand well in the markets of the world, because it is known 
that the Bank of England endorses them. No one who was in the 
vicinity of the Bank during the height of the financial crisis of the 
spring of last year, but must have been deeply impressed by the scene 
around him with the ability of that institution. The eye passed along 
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Threadneedle Street at the hour of high change, in the midst of the 


rush of assembled thousands, and rested on the fortress-like walls of 
the Bank as it would on a rock in the midst of a raging sea. The 
throng swept on like a cataract over a cliff. The mingled mass jostled 
itself in the streets, a pent-up human avalanche. Men of station and 
wealth, women of fashion and beauty, old and young, rich and poor, 
huddled together in the crowd, borne away in the resistless current 
that surged on to the doors and in to the counters of the falling and 
tottering banks. At this darkest moment of that memorable “ Black 
Friday,” when Mr. Gladstone drove up, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of England, as the representative of the people of England, to 
the portals of the Bank of England, and, after consulting in its private 
council-chamber with its Directors, announced that all was well, that 
the money really needed for the public necessities of the perilous hour 
would be forthcoming at the appointed time, no one who heard it will 
ever forget the cheer that then and there went up from the .popular 
heart, attesting to the factthat the Bank of England is indeed among 
the first of English stabilities. 

There is another institution of England, to the stability of which 
present and coming generations must attest. It is Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral. No object so quickly attracts the attention of the visitor 
to the metropolis of the world. Its location in London, on the crest 
of a hill, in the very centre of the city, among crowded thoroughfares, 
while in some respects cramping its vast proportions, the better enables 
it. by contrast to establish its permanence. Other cathedrals, standing 
out against the outlines of hills, remind you that they may decay 
while the hills remain; but the buildings around Saint Paul’s, by their 
structure and occupation, suggest at once the permanent character 
of that great edifice. You see the warehouses of to-day torn down 
to-morrow ; the wares, the signs, the occupants, are constantly liable 
to change; but there stands that grand and stately pile since the 
day of its completion—the same in every altered season, through all 
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the fluctuations of trade and the mutations of Government. In the 
respects to which reference is here had, there is no structure Jike Saint 
Paul’s in the world. As you walk along its walls, on the inside as well 
as out, you feel as if you were treading the defiles of a quarry, laid on 
the foundations of the everlasting hills. The scaffolding has been so 
thoroughly removed, you see and can see no signs of material for 
decay. ‘They who gaze upon the building a thousand years from now 
may be expected to find it just the same. Ornaments to inferior 
points may be added; but Saint Paul’s, as a national structure, is 
finished—an enduring monument of English stability. Should an 
earthquake overturn London to-morrow, the pile of ruins that would 
remain in Saint Paul’s Churchyard, and on Ludgate Hill, would suffi- 
ciently attest the character of the structure. 

There is something in the manner of the construction of Saint 
Paul’s that must always endear it to the true Englishman. It was more 
than a generation in being built —one architect and one master-mason 
having been engaged upon it for thirty-five years. For more than four 
centuries before the Norman Conquest the memorials of Saint Paul’s 
have stood on Ludgate Hill. In the year sixteen hundred and ninety- 
seven it rose, with far more than its original splendour, from the ruins 
of the great fire of London. From that day to this its doors have 
stood open at its wonted hours; and he who passes beneath its inner 
dome during the assembly of Sunday evenings, will at once be made 
to feel how changing is that gathered crowd in contrast with the stable 
walls, and turrets, and towers of the ancient cathedral. There it 
stands—a monumental personification of English stability. 

Passing by these striking memorials of our theme, another is pre- 
sented for consideration in the present article—the London “ Times.” 
This powerful journal has been viewed in many aspects, and it will be 
well to look at it in its character of one of the stabilities of England. 
There are ample reasons to prove how it has attained this character. 
The whole of these may be summed up in one—the perfect reliability 
of its general news. It is this, more than everything else, that has 
given its stability to this great organ of English public opinion. For 
many years past this has been its controlling feature. Whatever may 
have been its expressed opinions on public matters, it has always 
sought and secured the earliest possible intelligence. The internal 
machinery in this world-wide paper in this respect is truly wonderful. 
If it is desirable to obtain information from the most distant part of 
our planet, for the benefit of the readers of “The Times,” no expense 
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or labour is spared to secure it; and the striking peculiarity of this 
fact is, that it is always found to be correct. It may be adverse or 
favourable to certain views; but there stands the fact, obtained by 
every application necessary for the purpose, undisputed and indis- 
putable. The speculations of ‘The Times,” as to future events, its 
decisions with regard to men and principles, have nothing whatever to 
do with its matchless arrangements for obtaining and giving to the 
world the earliest news that is always reliable. No event worth re- 
cording can possibly escape it. Herein consists its stability. Hach 
paper is a volume of itself: a book of facts, statistics, history, science, 
theology, politics, geography, travels, and correspondence. In all 
these respects it is exactly what it purports to be—a perfect compend 
of the times. The genuine Englishman likes his great paper on that 
account more than any other. He likes to hold and publish his own 
opinions. His self-possession and independence of thought make him 
always ready to announce and defend his ideas. But to do all this 
well he must have facts—plain facts—on whatever subject he has re- 
solved to treat. Just here steps in the London “Times,” with its 
tremendous appliances of intellectual and material force. With a 
frank and hearty recognition, it exclaims, “ Respected Mr. Buti! you 
want facts. You shall have them, sir! They shall be yours as 
quickly as Puck put a girdle round the earth. Do you desire facts 
from Asia? they are at your service, sir—from Cairo to Assam. Is 
it from Africa, Mr. Bull? they are here—from Cape Coast Castle to 
the Mountains of the Moon. Would you have them from the more 
familiar haunts of Europe? we have the pleasure to introduce to you 
what you wish, from every European capital and watering-place ; from 
every court and every camp; from all the brokers’ boards of Europe, 
where all the languages of modern times are spoken. Are you looking 
for facts from America ?—Mr. Bull, Brother Jonathan ; Brother Jona- 
than{ Mr. Bull—the Atlantic cable is flashing at your command, sir, 
with authentic facts from North to South, from East to West, of the 
American Republic. The four quarters of the world at your breakfast- 
table in ‘The Times,’ Mr. Bull; and if there were any other places 
proper for us to report to you, it would not be our fault if it were not 
done.” 

Every word of this description announces a fact ; and hence the 
stability of the London “‘ Times”—hence we place it in “ The Broadway” 
among “ English Stabilities.” ‘ 
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Balcazar. “ A learnéd work, sir—a most learnéd work. 
Nathan. Writ by himself, Baleazar—all his own. 
Yet is it not of fixéd purpose : for 
Your Christian scribes, good honest men, I grant ye, 
Twist it which way they will, have not the line 
Wherewith to plumb its fathoms.” 
The Aleayde, Act iii., sc. 4, 
“What is the book? Sure ‘tis:in itselfa digression. Nay, rather a Digression 
of Digressions.” Baxter’ s Lament. 
PREFACE OR INTRODUCTION. 
? 
Shall I, or shall IT not? Not. On Second Thoughts I must, by 
way of explanation. 


My father, the Rector of Chorlton-Double, was a theologian of the 


old high school; he was also a mild casuist, and what he was pleased 
to call a Christian Metaphysician. 

He never compromised his reputation as a great thinker by writing 
a book, or even so much as a pamphlet. 

He preached from notes illegible to any one but himself. 

He was always taking notes, using as many pocket-books as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. | 

He had, I now find, conceived a stupendous idea, which was to 
have marked an era in literature and in the history of human thought, 

For thirty-five years, since the hour when first the Grand Notion 
had struck him, his notes had been accumulating. 

It was not until he had a few moments’ quiet, which, I regret to 
say, only happened during his last illness, that he decided upon a form 
and a title for his work. 

In the first year of the Grand Notion he had noted down the future 
work thus (on reference to his pocket-book of that date)— 

May. Tuesday. Humanity: its phantasies, errors, how to (here a 
pencil mark obliterates the line). Title, “‘ Man.” In volumes. 
(Query, How many volumes ?) 

In June I find some progress made, and a new road marked out. 

June. Front. Rippling streams. Atmospheric effects on Man. Title 
Jor chapter, “ Nature’s Probabilities,” or title for entixe book. In 
volumes or parts. 


Seeons Thoughts. 


When he. took his Doctor’s degree he had opened his first chapter, 
or rather a chapter, for I find a note heading the few pages of MS. to 
this effect— 

Chapter to be numbered Prd May come in later. 

_ Whether it was his new dignity as D.D., or a sense of duty laid 
upon him by his clerical character, that led him away from the main 
design, I do not know; but this chapter is: entirely devoted to the 
consideration of Purprobationism, the distinguishing tenet of the 
Antoionians, a small heretical body which “ flourished,” to use my 
father’s expression, whose account goes to show how far they lived in 
caverns, fed themselves on roots, were hunted down wherever they 

appeared, and boiled in oil when captured, in the latter half of the 
second century. 

His legacy to me, beyond a cgetains Pipe Eero sum, was the con- 
tinuation of this work. 

In his fifteenth pocket-book he had evidently hat ce the ides 
of dropping all metaphysical questions, except inaidantally, and 
writing an elaborate. treatise on Fungi. 

Three days before his decease, however, he called me to. him, laced 
all his pocket-books and notes in my hands, and, complaining of his 
failing sight (he was otherwise apparently well), proposed that I 
should become his amanuensis. 

The form of his book, he said, was not to be in volumes, though, 
from the exigencies of the case, it must ultimately run into many pon- 
derous tomes. 

“ Order, classification, and a settled design are,” he continued, im- 
pressively, “the notes of profound thought. Write, then, my dear boy, 
the title of the work.” 

I paused, pen in hand. 

He lay back in his broad arm-chair, gazing tranquilly upon the 
gradual shadows stealing up the hills after the fleeing sunlight. 

* Call it,” he said, “ the ” Again he paused, and, leaning 
his chin upon his palm, looked out after the shadows as though they 
had robbed him of his thoughts, and were making the best of their way 
with them over the distant hills. 

“ Will you settle it to-morrow morning, father ?” I asked ; “‘ and I 
will begin my work before breakfast.” 

“No,” he answered, without turning his head from the window. 
“ This evening—now—lI have decided. I was going to have called it 
a History ; on Seeond Thoughts, it shall be a Dictionary.” 
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“A dictionary !”’ I couldn’t help exclaiming, being quite taken by 
surprise. 

“Yes,” he replied, calmly, “‘ write this title on the first page— 

A DICTIONARY OF POSSIBILITIES, 
Commenced by the Rev. Joun Daye Dreemyr, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. Henry’s 
College ; and continued by his Son THEOPHILUS. 
You will finish it,” he said. 

“T will help you to do so, father,” I returned. He ghstle his head. 
“Or,” I added, to cheer him, “on Second Thoughts, you may feel 
inclined to do it entirely yourself.” 

“ Ah, Poppy”—my father’s abbreviation of Theophilus—“ my, my 
Second Thoughts will begin.” He closed his eyes, and leaned back, 
dreamily. I was silent, for I read his meaning, sadly. 

* * * * 

The fifth evening after this—my father had been seriously and 
suddenly ill in the interval—Doctor Pincott, who had been my father’s 
private pupil at college, came in to see him for the third time that day. 

“ Theophilus,” he said, almost in a whisper, “has got his charge” 
—meaning the MS. of the dictionary. 

The shadows were bearing his thoughts far away up the hills some 
minutes earlier to-night. 

“‘ Shut the window, Poppy.” I moved to obey. He altered his mind. 
* No, not yet.” 

Dr. Pincott, holding his hand, regarded him anxiously. ‘You are 
better to-night, sir,” he inquired. 

My father looked slowly from one to the other, lovingly at both ; 
then answered, at intervals, “Better. Better, thank God, to-night. 
Well, getting quite well.” 

A long, deep sigh. ‘“ Father.” 

And he too said, “Father.” _ 

Well, yes, quite well: at last. 


_POST-PREFACE. 
** Richard hath other enemies than Richard’s self ; 
I cannot read him even in the mirror. 
Yet we'll have further speech with him anon.” 
The Pedestrian. 

This is how I come to be at work on such a laborious undertaking 
as “The Dictionary of Possibilities.” I follow in my father’s wake, 
making notes for the great book. It will take a lifetime, I expect. 
“A” is unlimited: my desultory notes extend over the whole alphabet. 
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Occasional relaxation is necessary. Dr. Pincott, having made a 'con- 
siderable fortune, has left Chorlton-Double. Young Dick Pincott, his 
nephew, comes down to my cottage for fishing, and enlivens my 
studies with his college stories. Dick Pincott is my junior by ten 
years; and my “ Dictionary of Possibilities” seems to add ten years on 
to that. By his side I feel a hoary sage. Dick has no object in life 
except to live. 

On Second Thoughts, isn’t that my object P—isn’t it the object of all ? 

This must fall under the letter “O”—Object. Butin which volume 
of the dictionary this will come, I cannot, for the life of me, foresee. 

Dick, coming to Chorlton-Double, Derbyshire, in June, asks me to 
spend a few days with him during term in October. I accept, and 
determine to earn my holiday by harder work than ever at the 
dictionary. 

Dick is a hearty, good-natured lad, who calls me, and every one, 
for the matter of that, with whom he is on familiar terms, ‘ old man,” 
and invariably alludes to himself in the third person by his initials, as 

“Well, old man!” he cries, slapping me on the back; “D. P. 
expects to see you in October. We'll kill the fatted thingumniy for 
you. Don’t forget. October the twenty-fifth, and D. P.’s your man.” 

A letter comes for Dick as he is preparing to depart. While he 
opens and reads, I sit down to my dictionary. 

On Second Thoughts, a few words about the Pincotts, past and 
present. 

Mind, I do not undertake to tell you the Pincotts’ history, or mine, 
or anyone’s, for the matter of that. But in my hours of relaxation, 
and for the sake of the dictionary, I like to prattle. Bear with me. 


CHAPTER I. 


. Facciolatus autem dicebat, in novo cothurno movere difficile esse.” 
The “ Hirundines” of Haminius. (Vatican ed. Codex A.) 
Cassius. “ Aurelia, Brutus. (They bow.) 
Brutus, my Aurelia. 
So to your courtesies, sweet friends. . 
Brutus (aside). A trying wmewennd I have none to say.” 
Old Play. 
Wiruin three weeks, in the time of a great scourge of sickness, Dr. 
Pincott had lost his wife, his child, and his favourite brother, Hugh. 
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- Hugh Pincott left one son: Dick. Him you have met. We are 
all awkward at introductions, and you can’t tell whether you like him 
or not. 

Some men you are taken ‘with immediately. 

Some boys are so loveable: flores martyrum. 

On Second Thoughts I will finish the chapter here for to-day, and 
go to my dictionary, for I am struck with an idea under the 
letter “ B.” 

Possibilities in Boys. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Proceed: your story interests me much.” 
The Embroglio. 


I recotiect Dr. Pincott coming to our house, and sitting with my 
father. I am talking of some ten years before my father’s death. 

He was consulting him as to the advantage of having a governess 
in the house for Master Dick. 

“What says Miss Rachel?” asked my father, “for that is an 
important point.” 

And on Second Thoughts, it being an important point, I will let 
you know as much as I do myself about Miss Rachel. 

Miss Rachel Pincott had kept house for her brother, Dr. Ralph 
Pincott, since the first days of his late wife’s illness. 

She was three years younger than the Doctor, and Idefy you to 
guess her age to a year, even with that clue—aye, and seeing them 
both side by side. 

She had always been the housekeeper at home, from the age of 
twelve. Her father and mother chuckled over the business habits, 
and quaint, old-fashioned ways of the child. 

Thus she grew into her place, and the idea of changing her con- 
dition only occurred to her to be at once rejected. Perhaps it did not 
occur to her. 

She escaped being a brunette by as much as she escaped being 
handsome. It was a pleasing, good, honest face, with a thin dark line 
of an eyebrow—nature’s painting, not hers—and a tight mouth, that 
meant determination ; and whenever she had a will, that will was law, 
and the law was a just one. 
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Servants understood her, and loved her. So did animals after 
their kind. 

I sometimes think that, if Icould find a Miss Rachel, or if she 
hadn’t been seven years my senior—— 

But, on Second Thoughts, better as it is. I am devoted to “The 
Dictionary of Possibilities.” 

Rachel regulated the household strictly, yet with unvarying good 
humour; made preserves, and was warden of every lock, from cup- 
board above to wine-cellar below, throughout the establishment. Her 
housekeeping was a business. During the morming she went up and 
down stairs with a large bunch of keys at her waist, and a very small 
basket in her hand. Housemaids looking ont of window heard the 
distant jingle, and, drawing in their heads, caught up duster, broom, 
pan, or brush incontinently. The cook below, at the sound of the 
keys, hurriedly dismissed the gallant baker; and John rubbed his 
silver, watching the open pantry-door warily. 

A domestic Pope Joan with the power of the keys. 

With a twist of the bunch she would imprison unoffending pre- 
serves in dark cupboards on the landing, andin the matter of 
curious pickles she was, and is, inflexible, sealing them up in stone 
jars, as Solomon did the genii.—[“ Note for ‘Dictionary of Possibilities.’ 
‘S,’ Spirits.”’] 

[ Note.—To remind her of her promise to me about that greengage 
jam. A marvellous conserve. A liking for jam in elderly men is a 
sign of innocence. | 

I believe Miss Rachel would pickle anything—walnuts, peaches, 
plums, nectarines, grapes. She would exhaust the letter “P” in 
Possibilities of Pickles. I will tell her so, as she always smiles at the 
dictionary. 

To make everything at home was, in her eyes, the practice of 
virtue, and she would condemn adulteration as the breach of an 
eleventh commandment. 

On Second Thoughts, I should explain that I talk in the past, as 
circumstances have changed, and she is now living alone. 
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Ou, Love! the dearest theme of all, 
The oldest of the world’s old stories, 
No fairer fate can e’er befall 
A poet than to sing thy glories. 
And, as Anacreon confest, 
In verses full of power and passion, 
His lyre would always praise love best, 
The world has follow’d in the fashion. 


Old Horace, in the classic days, 

Sang sweetest of Love’s fatal arrow ; 
Catullus wrote an ode in praise 

Of Lesbia, and her pretty sparrow ; 
Beranger sang of his Lisette ; 

And Burns to Mary brimm’d the chalice ; 
There’s Beatrice—Dante’s pet ; 

The Laureate’s Adeline, and Alice. 


And still to Love the lyre is strung, 

Still Eros rules our modern measures ; 
There’s not a maiden’s name unsung, 

No phase of Love’s eternal pleasures. 
Love beckons in the painter’s dream, 

Makes music in the poet’s metre, 
O’er youth and age he rules supreme : 

Can any other sway be sweeter ? 
And still the songs of all the world 

Shall celebrate Love’s endless blisses; 
While on a neck a tress is curl’d, 

And while a red lip pouts for kisses. 
In verse, by any poet plann’d, 

The praise of Love the sweetest line is, 
Until Fate takes the pen in hand, 

And on the page of life writes ‘“ Finis.” 
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